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So long as International Financiers remain behind the 
scenes and avoid operating in the open, so long will they 
retain their reputation for preternatural 
sagacity, because whatever is invisible is 
assumed to be wonderful, and the making 
of money is a venerated art. But the moment la haute 
finance allows itself to be persuaded to appear before the 
curtain, the public realize that those whom they were 
inclined to regard as supermen are not above the average 
in intelligence, and liable to perpetrate the same blunders 
as ordinary mortals, only rather more so. Their latest 
performance raises doubts as to the quality of brain needed 
in order ‘‘ to make a fortune in the City,” and corroborates 
the suspicion that it is more a question of temperament 
and luck than of intellect and understanding. The grasp 
of any really big problem is beyond the capacity of the 
Mandarins of Lombard Street, who lead a narrow and 
narrowing existence from day to day, and would resent 
the suggestion that they should think a fortnight ahead 
or that they should try to form some intelligent con- 
ception of the world beyond their limited ken. As “ wor- 
shippers of par” they are as a general rule too much pre- 
occupied with the ratio of the sovereign to the dollar, to 
the mark to the franc or the lira, to look outside the 
relatively trivial problem of ‘‘ exchange”? and study the 
actual conditions of the various Communities behind these 
currencies. The City is usually caught napping at any 
grave international crisis, as it rarely sees the wood for the 
trees. As all the world knows, and as leading bankers 
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have publicly confessed, Lombard Street was taken as 
completely unawares as Downing Street when the long- 
prepared German storm burst in the summer of 1914. 
This was all the more amazing as there was a huge German 
garrison established in the Metropolis, and no intelligent 
person could be in contact with Germans without realizing 
that Germany meant mischief. But “ British Financiers ” 
were so inept as to allow British credit to lie at the mercy 
of our enemies, and the Governor of the Bank of England 
of the day could apparently think of no escape from home- 
made humiliation and panic except by naturalizing yet 
more Germans, while the Government of the day was so 
helpless as to feel that it had no option but to acquiesce 
in this bright suggestion. The episode was typical of 
those concerned. 


Now we have another demonstration by Lombard Street 
and Threadneedle Street which promises to rank high 
among International Gaffes. In the face of 


Great many disclaimers from both Hemispheres it 
International. ; her 
Gaffe is hard to say who was the moving spirit 


in the so-called ‘“‘ Free Trade Manifesto,” 
issuing from no one knows where, so as to coincide with 
the opening of the Imperial Conference in London, which 
was obviously one of its objectives, judging by the joy 
aroused in the breast of every Little Englander and enemy 
of the Empire. Whenever there is the least likelihood of 
this country taking a leaf out of the book of competitive 
nations by safeguarding British Industries against foreign 
dumping, there is invariably some such obstruction as 
the present manifesto in the shape of a suggestion that 
provided we will possess our souls in patience for another 
year or two, and resist the fatal temptation to touch “‘ the 
unclean thing,” Protection, a weary and disillusioned world 
will realize the stupendous folly of Tariffs and the Brother- 
hood of Man will be established on a basis of universal 
Free Trade to the infinite advantage and glory of our noble 
selves as the Pioneers of Progress. Such manifestations 
have punctuated every Tariff Reform movement we have 
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known, and especially every development of Imperial 
Preference. But the moment they have served their pur- 
pose with a confiding and credulous British public, and 
another “‘ Free Trade victory’ has been registered at the 
polls, as in 1906 and in 1923, this International Free Trade 
propaganda has collapsed, our industrial rivals have aban- 
doned all pretence of cultivating Free Imports, and have 
usually deemed it desirable to add another brick to their 
tariff wall, secure in the knowledge that Free Trade England 
would not retaliate. As this country is once more restive 
under the intolerable strain of ‘‘ Free Imports ’’—so much 
so that sheer necessity has constrained us to make some 
departure from that fatuous faith—and as the Dominions, 
entirely free from the poison of Cobdenism, have sent their 
Prime Ministers to London in the hopes of finding the 
Home Government and the people of the Mother Country 
prepared to co-operate in fostering inter-Imperial Trade, 
the time has clearly come for such a diversion as the un- 
fortunate document to which the Governor of the Bank 
of England (the Right Hon. Sir Montagu Collet Norman) 
and other bigwigs of International Finance have been so 
ill-advised from their own point of view as to put their 
names. 


Tuts “ International Free Trade Manifesto’ (published on 
October 20th) is reputed to have been drafted by a rabid 

Cobdenite propagandist, at one time attached 
tn gga to the British Treasury, at another to the 
Proper Goose London School of Economics. This would be 

corroborative evidence of its being aimed at 
the British League of Nations—a suspicion that is confirmed 
by the ecstasies of the Manchester Guardian, the sworn and 
bitter enemy of any and every effort to consolidate the King’s 
Dominions by bonds that are denounced as “‘ sordid ” by the 
elect when applied Imperially, but become holy when they 
are applied Internationally. Among the British signatories 
of this Propaganda for the Proper Goose are several names 
one would expect to find, including the chairmen of the 
“ Big Four ” Banks, who are in a rather tight place vis-d-vis 
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a community to whom they promised prosperity provided 
we took their medicine of the Gold Standard, which has 
only aggravated the industrial disease. As they survey the 
devastation of British Trade that has followed the Govern- 
ment’s adoption of their remedy, it is only natural that they 
should be alarmed, and as most bankers “‘ think internation- 
ally” rather than “imperially,” that they should be looking in 
the wrong direction for relief from the mess into which this 
very international thinking has got our unhappy country, 
Naturally the Rothschilds and Schusters participate as well 
as lesser bankers, and the small fry of Finance who wish to 
be in the swim and to be patted on the back by City Editors 
of leading London journals. In view of his record since the 
Armistice the adherence of the Governor of the Bank of 
England was only to be expected, though none the less 
regrettable, as calculated to make a bad impression on the 
Dominions, who will ask, “‘ Why should the Governor of the 
Bank of England wish to put a spoke in the wheel of an 
Imperial Conference convened by the British Government ?” 
Some signatures have no doubt been casually attached by 
men too busy to stop and think—let us hope that of the 
President of the Federation of British Industries, who would 
not wish to take part in any anti-Imperial movement, seeing 
that the future, if not the solvency, of British Industries 
depends on the development of Imperial markets, which 
can only be effected by a policy of Imperial Preference in 
some shape or form. 


In view of its origin, its objective and the occasion of its 
appearance, it seems unreasonable of foreign nations to 
interpret this “Free Trade Manifesto” as 
a British attack upon European industrial 
interests. In reality it is an Anglo-German- 
American move against British Imperial 
interests to which some Britons who ought to have known 
better have unwittingly lent themselves. British bankers 
have many admirable qualities, though “clear thinking” 
is not their forte any more than moral courage, and ‘“‘ When 
Father says turn, we all turn.” After all, in this respect 
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they only resemble other Britons, whether Cabinet Ministers 
or Miners, who are only too ready to “turn” as they are 
bidden. That this document will do nothing to promote 
the cause of Free Trade abroad was evident the moment it 
was published, as the air became thick with indignant denials 
of supposed foreign “‘ Signatories,’ who either declared that 
they had never signed anything, or had signed something 
different, or had made reservations ; such protests show that 
foreign Financiers, unlike too many British Financiers, 
think first and last and all the time of their own countries. 
They are Nationalists. They regard Free Trade as admirable 
for Great Britain, and only regret she has not persuaded the 
Dominions to follow in her footsteps. They would welcome 
it among any other nations that might be willing to be 
dumped upon. But the very last thing any of the foreign 
signatories—that is, any belonging to our industrial com- 
petitors—contemplate is to inflict the régime that has caused 
such havoc in these islands on their own People. The 
Manifesto has fallen so flat at home outside the Manchester 
School that little harm should accrue, but abroad it is 
injurious to British prestige in two respects. It is interpreted 
by our chief competitors, such as Germany, as conclusive 
evidence that we must be in a very bad way before the 
Governor of the Bank of England and the Big Four would 
go whining round Europe begging Protectionist Powers to 
open their ports to British goods. Secondly, it revives the 
old-time suspicions among smaller nations that Great Britain 
would bully them into abandoning the industrial policy in 
which one and all believe, and to which they are convinced 
they owe such prosperity as they enjoy. 


THERE is not a single argument in this egregious Manifesto 
that would appeal to any foreign Power that believes, as 
they all do, that the defence of the Home 
Market against dumping is a condition of 
national prosperity. Foreigners are, more- 
over, confirmed in this view when they look at us and 
observe that the only Free Trade country in the world 
suffers more from unemployment than any other, and is a 
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prey to continuous and colossal strikes unknown elsewhere. 
Why then should Europe take a leaf out of our book? 
Why should the Continent consent to be lectured from 
Lombard Street ? The Manifesto might pass muster at the 
London School of Economics or as an article in The Round 
Table, but coming from an impoverished, overtaxed, strike- 
ridden community, it could make no conceivable impres- 
sion on communities which, being less bossed by bankers 
than we are, enjoy happier industrial conditions with their 
people in full employment and strikes few and far between. 
Something else might have occurred to the more responsible 
Englishmen who allowed themselves to be inveigled into 
launching this Manifesto. It is seven years too late. The 
time to strike a blow for International Free Trade was at 
the Paris Peace Conference, when we were in a position to 
make our views prevail. As was repeatedly pointed out in 
these pages, Free Traders who believed in Free Trade had 
such a golden opportunity as would never recur of striking 
a blow for their faith by associating it with the policy of 
Reparations—thus securing access for British goods to 
great markets that were either closed to us or made unprofit- 
able by tariffs. We could not even get a hearing for the 
suggestion that the Peace Treaty should provide for Free 
Trade for British manufactures in the Fatherland, though 
on Free Trade theories such an arrangement would be 
mutually beneficial to exporters and importers and a god- 
send to all German consumers. This alone would have 
justified the Coalition policy of ‘‘ sparing Germany ”’ in cash. 
It was not, however, entertained, because ‘‘ the Germans 
wouldn’t like to have Free Trade forced upon them.” We 
never thought they would. We shouldn’t have consulted 
them, nor should Free Traders, who in their superior wisdom 
would have known that such a policy would benefit Germany 
even more than it would benefit us. 


Wuat we should like to know is the use of the Governor of 
the Bank of England and his co-Cobdenites telling Central 
Europe nowadays : 


The break-up of great political units in Europe dealt a heavy blow to inter- 
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national trade. Across large areas, inyswhichthe inhabitants had been allowed 
to exchange their products freely, a number of new frontiers were erected 

and jealously guarded by Customs barriers. Old markets 
The Fox disappeared. Racial animosities were permitted to divide 
Without a Tail communities whose interests were inseparably connected. 

The situation is not unlike that which would be created if 
a confederation of States were to dissolve the ties which bind them, and to 
proceed to penalize and hamper, instead of encouraging, each other’s trade. 
Few will doubt that under such conditions the prosperity of such a country 
would rapidly decline. 


They should have thought of some of these things before. 
Do the manifestants regret that Germany failed to realize 
her dream of Mittel-Europa? Do they seek to tear up the 
Peace Treaties and revert to the status quo with the Habs- 
burgs at the head of the Dual Monarchy and the Hohen- 
zollerns in charge of the Fatherland and the ex-Kaiser 
back at Potsdam, where he is ready and eager to be? M. 
Clemenceau once remarked: “ Pour faire ce que M. Caillaux 
a fait il faut étre a la fois un fou et un financier.” The Mani- 
festants will doubtless be able to apply this dictum to their 
own conduct, which certainly suggests that the making of 
money calls for an order of intelligence that is useless in other 
spheres. The cloven hoof appears in the following paragraph, 
which provokes alarm in every country that has so far 
escaped the Gold Standard, which Wall Street, with the 
connivance of Lombard Street, has forced on British 
Industry : 

Credit has contracted and currencies have depreciated. Too many States, 
in pursuit of false ideals of national interest, have imperilled their own welfare 
and lost sight of the common interests of the world by basing their commercial 
relations on the economic folly which treats all trading as a form of war. 

There can be no recovery in Europe till politicians in all territories, old and 
new, realize that trade is not war but a process of exchange, that in time of peace 
our neighbours are our customers, and that their prosperity is a condition of 
our own well-being. If we check their dealings, their power to pay their debts 
diminishes, and their power to purchase our goods is reduced. Restricted 
imports involve restricted exports, and no nation can afford to lose its export 
trade. Dependent as we all are upon imports and exports, and upon the pro- 
cesses of international exchange, we cannot view without grave concern a policy 
which means the impoverishment of Europe. 

As already pointed out, this would have been pertinent 
when the Peace Treaties were being drafted, but Inter- 
national Financiers were then too busy protecting Germany 
from the penalties of defeat to have time to think of general 
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benevolence and universal Free Trade. It is only after 
seven years of deflation, with its inevitable trail of misery, 
that 


we wish to place on record our conviction that the establishment of economic 
freedom is the best hope of restoring the commerce and the credit of the world. 


No sooner was this Manifesto published than angry denunci- 
ation of its fatuous hint of “a suspension of tariffs ” flowed 
in from all countries that count, notably United States, 
Germany, France, and Italy. What it has done so far is to 
increase international ill-will and suspicion of the fox with- 
out a tail that urges other foxes to follow its example. 


To many of us the appointment of Lord D’Abernon as 
British Ambassador in Berlin was at once a serious slur 
, on the Diplomatic Service, and ominous 
> Laoal evidence of the trend of British policy during 
the heyday of the Coalition. Lord D’Abernon 

was identified with International Finance, and is doubtless 
competent in that sphere, seeing that he was reputed to 
have gone to Constantinople in the service of the Ottoman 
Bank as a poor man, and to have left it as what is commonly 
considered to be a very rich man. Therefore none would 
question his capacity in his selected line. He was in the 
House of Commons as Sir Edgar Vincent for some years, 
and at one strange moment Mr. Arthur Balfour (who with 
all his intellectual distinction and personal charm has never 
passed for being a good judge of men) seriously contemplated 
making his friend Chancellor of the Exchequer, a blunder 
from which he was only dissuaded with difficulty. Sir 
Edgar never “cut much ice” at Westminster, though he 
acquired kudos among Cobdenites by the zeal with which 
he and a select band of “‘ Free Food Unionists’ devoted 
themselves to wrecking the Imperial Policy of Joseph 
Chamberlain, thus dealing a deadly blow at the prospect of 
a commercial federation of the British Empire, from which 
we have suffered ever since, and from which we are likely 
to suffer yet more acutely in the future. There was, indeed, 
little in Lord D’Abernon’s political record to make him 
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persona grata to patriotic circles in England, to whom it 
was a severe shock to learn that within a year of the con- 
elusion of the greatest war we had ever fought, he, of all 
men, had been chosen as the guardian of British interests 
in the chief enemy capital. It was eloquent of the Defeatism 
on which Downing Street was bent, and we cannot grudge 
Germans the gratification they derived from the presence 
of Lord D’Abernon in Berlin during the six fateful years in 
which British statesmanship laboured to convert our victory 
into defeat. We have no right to blame a British Ambassador, 
selected for a particular purpose by a British Government, 
and encouraged in that purpose by four successive Govern- 
ments, for carrying out his instructions. As he has at 
last retired from the country where he is a popular hero, we 
should ignore a painful episode now closed, were it not that 
his pro-German admirers at home threaten us with his 
return to British public life, presumably as a rival to Lord 
Haldane, as an “interpreter” of the Fatherland. As Lord 
Haldane’s pre-war illusions helped to conduct us to the edge 
of the abyss, where will Lord D’Abernon lead us ? 


It would take a very ignorant or an equally rash person 
to prophesy as to whether the existing German Republic 
Q will endure or whether it will disappear in 
ies or favour of a Monarchy—Hohenzollern for 
choice. The longer the Republic lasts, the 

longer it is likely to last, as powerful political vested interests 
become bound up with its continuance. But its future is 
far from assured as the Monarchical Parties are strong, 
numerous, and very determined. They will stick at nothing 
to compass their ends, and as the President of the Republic 
(Marshal Hindenburg) is himself an avowed and fervent 
Hohenzollernite, who only accepted the Presidency with 
the leave of the ex-Kaiser, and as he regards himself as a 
warming-pan for one or other Hohenzollern, the world 
would be wise to prepare for surprises. German patriots 
are, as might have been expected, irate that other countries 
should dare to discuss this problem, which on the principle 
of “ Self-Determination ’—to which Germans are invariably 
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appealing for their own purposes though never conceding 
it to any communities under their control—they profess 
to regard as an exclusively domestic question on which no 
foreigner is entitled to be heard. Other nations cannot, 
however, fail to be interested, for the simple and sufficient 
reason that the collapse of the Republic and the restoration 
of the Hohenzollerns would be a signal of the Fatherland’s 
irrevocable intention to concentrate its enormous resources on 
an early war of revenge. A dynasty identified with defeat, 
disaster, and damnation could only be resuscitated by a 
nation seeking to reverse the verdict of the stricken field, 
nor could or would the Hohenzollerns resume the Imperial 
Crown except on that tacit understanding. We should 
not go so far as to say that the German Republic means peace, 
but assuredly a Monarchical restoration would spell war. 
Frankly we do not see how Great Britain or the Allies 
could prevent Germany from re-constituting herself an 
Empire if she be so minded. All Europe could do would be 
to draw the inevitable inference from that development. 


On the eve of the Imperial Conference, and coinciding with 
the arrival of the Canadian Prime Minister (Mr. Mackenzie 
r King) and other Canadian Delegates in 
onring London, The Times Canadian Correspondent 
set forth (see The Times, October 18th) 

what we make no doubt is a responsible Canadian view of 
the Imperial situation. It is on all grounds desirable that 
this should be appreciated in the Mother Country, as we 
gain nothing by cherishing illusions, however popular these 
may be with politicians. It is no less desirable that Cana- 
dians should understand the attitude of the Mother Country, 
so that henceforward it may be impossible for mischief to 
be made for Party purposes by the suggestion that there is 
any desire in any section of the British people to “ interfere ” 
in Canadian affairs or to lecture the Dominion on the way 
she should go. Canada is as free as air to work out her 
own salvation in her own way at her own time, and if a 
majority of Canadians deliberately decide that the best 
interests of the Dominion would be served either by a 
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declaration of Sovereign Independence or by absorption in 
the United States, however much the Old Country might 
regret it, not a little finger would be lifted on this side of the 
Atlantic to obstruct their action, nor would anyone attempt 
to deter them once they had made up their mind that they 
really wanted to “cut the painter.” This cannot be said 
too often or too emphatically, because it should clear the 
air of those ridiculous suspicions that periodically crop up 
in certain Canadian Political circles, to the amazement of 
Great Britain, who simply does not know what is meant by 
the talk of “‘ Downing Street Rule.” Downing Street, like 
the rest of us, has its limitations, but that thoroughfare 
does not contain many lunatics, and it would take a lunatic 
to attempt the things of which Downing Street is suspected, 
or at any rate accused, by obscurantists in Quebec, who 
probably nourish this bogy in full knowledge that it is a 
bogy and will continue doing so because it serves some 
ulterior purpose. 


The Times Canadian Correspondent frankly acknowledged 
that ever since the war “there has been in Canada a con- 
1 tinuous assertion of the principles and policy 
me of Nationalism and an indisposition among 
argon men ' A 
political leaders to consider new projects of 
Imperial co-operation.” This will be a commonplace to 
our readers, who are only too conscious of what this witness 
avers. This temper was “illustrated,” we are told, in the 
demand at Versailles for “independent representation of 
the Dominions on the League of Nations,” as well as in the 
agitation for ‘‘equal status”? of the Dominions in the 
Empire, in the decision to send a Canadian Minister to 
Washington, and in the resolution of the Ottawa Parliament 
requiring ‘“‘direct and actual parliamentary approval of 
all treaties negotiated by Great Britain with foreign coun- 
tries before they can be binding upon Canada.”” But were 
these ‘“‘demands’”’ as widespread and as popular as is now 
suggested ? Was there ever a Mandate for all or for any 
of them? Was not the separate signature of the Peace 
Treaties and the separate membership of the League of 
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in London who sought justification for their desire to} Do 
reconstitute the British Empire as ‘the British Common-} he! 
wealth of Nations ’’—a phrase, we are told, that was unknown § alv 


in any Dominion until the “ Round Tabloids” thrust it on 
the astonished world through the medium of our unthinking 
Coalition Government ? Then, no doubt, its potentialities 
were apprehended by every disaffected element under the 
Flag, who hailed it as an incentive to Separatism and 
Secession. Previously the “ British Empire” had been 
regarded as good enough bh; every Briton at home and 
abroad, and personally we have yet to meet in the flesh any 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealander, South African or 
Newfoundlander who talks of “‘ the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” All “white men” would regard one as a 
hopeless prig for mentioning it. Though, as there are 
Round Table groups dotted about the British Empire pre- 
sumably deriving inspiration from their parent, there may 
be persons in Montreal, Melbourne, Sydney, Wellington, 
Cape Town and possibly St. John’s who favour this academic 
jargon. That the League of Nations cuts little ice in Canada 
—despite the Dominion Separate Membership—is demon- 
strable from the fact that few Canadian statesmen have so 
much as read the Covenant, while none of them, so far as 
we know, has informed any Canadian audience of the 
appalling obligations Canada incurred by her separate signa- 
ture to that document. 


Are Canadians, for example, aware that in the event of 
the United States, who is not a member of the Geneva 
League of Nations, being wrongfully at war 
with Japan, the Dominion would be called 
Don’t Know upon to attack her giant neighbour by the 

Council of the League unless Great Britain 
exercised her veto, and thereby damned herself in the eyes 
of all good Leaguers and rendered herself liable in turn to 
attack because involved in the aggression? If Canada, on 
the other hand, does propose to fulfil her vast obligations 
under this preposterous Covenant, solemnly signed, sealed, 
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and delivered on her behalf by a free and untrammelled 
Dominion Government, the sooner she sets to work arming 
herself on land, on sea, and in the air the better. It is not 
always easy in this wicked world to have it both ways, to 
combine the advantages of Union with the joys of indepen- 
dence, as South Africa and Ireland would speedily discover 
should they pursue their appointed policy to its bitter end. 
Canada is far from that mood, but even in Canada the subject 
of ‘‘status’’ is occasionally discussed as though a harsh 
step-Mother Country sought to cramp the activities of a 
great and growing nation. For some time, as The Times 
Correspondent already quoted observes, “‘the attitude of 
the Dominion towards Imperial problems has been passive, 
reluctant, uncertain, if not actually apprehensive.” This 
the writer ascribes to a series of unstable Governments 
depending upon the support of “certain elements of the 
population ” (presumably aliens), and by “a general con- 
viction that until the burden of debt and taxation is lightened 
no more obligations can be assumed.” This corroborates 
our view that even the best-informed Canadians have no 
glimmering of the responsibilities incurred when Sir Robert 
Borden allowed himself to be inveigled by League of Nations 
enthusiasts and “‘status”’-mongers to commit Canada to 
the Covenant jointly and severally. We have come to 
regard the breach of diplomatic Imperial unity effected by 
the Treaty of Versailles as a major disaster, with incalculable 
consequences from which neither Canada, Great Britain, nor 
any other Dominion can reap any conceivable advantage. 


Tuis is not because we desire the Dominions to revolve 
as mere satellites around the Mother Country in the firma- 

ment of World Politics. We do not believe 
ener ‘ any more than they do in a foreign policy 

made exclusively in Downing Street. The 
Dominions should not only be equal, but active and constant 
partners in framing and forming a common Imperial policy 
which would gain immeasurably by an infusion of Overseas 
common sense and robustness. We deplore the studied and 
hitherto invincible indifference with which Dominion Govern- 
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ments, Dominion Parliaments and Dominion peoples regard | be’ 
International problems that affect them no less than ourselves, | of 
as they might have learnt from the Great War. So far they 
have deliberately preferred to remain in the dark concerning 
external affairs, though some distant politicians are not 
above denouncing the Foreign Office—which they might 
have helped to keep straight—whenever things go wrong. 


However, this period of slackness and somnolence is almost § ov 
over. Just as Germany woke up the British Empire in 1914, § he 
so she may perform that salutary service again when she § be 
gets busy in the League of Nations and presses for the § co 
return of the German Colonies. We reiterate previous § Bi 
warnings that on such an issue Downing Street is not § TI 
dependable. The pernicious Mandate system—of which § th 
Berlin appreciates the possibilities—opens the door to every th 
form of blackmail which German statesmanship excels in § N 
levying and British statesmanship in paying. Just as the § th 
League of Nations was invented for the undoing of the § li 
British Empire, so the Mandate was devised as a method of § a 
arousing general mistrust of British administration. Public § di 
opinion at home needs all the reinforcement it can obtain § e1 
from Britons overseas in “ gingering-up” the Imperial § ot 
Government to resist German ambitions in Africa, in the as 
Pacific, Asia Minor, and other places where they clash with ti 
British interests. It is not that we are dogs in the manger. in 
Far from it. We say frankly to Germany, ‘‘ Why not 01 
develop your not inconsiderable interests in South America, d 
which could become incomparably more valuable than any D 
possessions in Africa or islands of the Pacific, and which, is 
being commercial, would involve no challenge to any other fe 
Power, whether as an infringement of the Monroe Doctrine fr 
or otherwise ?”’ We all want peace, and the best way to u 
preserve peace is to direct German activities into peaceful n 
channels, e.g. South America, where the prize is great and a 
the risk nil, because it would only be a question of commer- t] 
cial and not political or administrative development. Pp 
TuaT the topic of the British Empire lends itself to oratory T 
is self-evident at the time of writing, and the country is 1 
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being submerged in an ocean of eloquence on every aspect 
of the Imperial cause. We cannot have too much of a 
j good thing, and the present outburst offers a 
al pleasing contrast to the forgetfulness of our 
home politicians, as well as Dominion politi- 
cians, who of late years have discussed every subject except 
the supreme one. Dominion Governments have been too 
overwhelmed with their domestic affairs to be able to give 
heed to external questions; the Home Government has 
been similarly preoccupied. Any spare energies have been 
consecrated to the Geneva League of Nations, leaving the 
British League of Nations to the mercy of Providence. 
The so-called Imperial Government has done little Imperial 
thinking, though it has found abundant time for international 
thinking, with results that are not exactly exhilarating. 
Nor is it encouraging to learn from inspired statements in 
the Press that the Conservative Cabinet approaches the 
Imperial Conference with ‘‘ an open mind,” as this is usually 
a euphemism for an empty mind. It must be distinctly 
disappointing to equally busy statesmen brought from the 
ends of the earth to consult with the Imperial Government 
on matters of common concern to be presented with an 
agenda devoid of concrete constructive proposals on the prac- 
tical matters that interest the peoples of the Dominions as 
inordinate lectures on Locarno and hair-splitting disquisitions 
on status never can. It must likewise be said that however 
distinguished and amiable is the personnel of the British 
Delegation at the Imperial Conference, imperial thinking 
is the forte of few among them, while anything resembling le 
feu sacré is confined to a single Minister. It is a sad slump 
from the spacious days of Joseph Chamberlain, who warned 
us nearly a quarter of a century ago that the British Empire 
must either go forward or it would inevitably go backward, 
as it could not stand still. That great man likewise pointed 
the only way to security and prosperity which includes 
peace. Littler men have been unable to follow him. 


Tue Imperial Conference was formally opened on October 
19th by the British Prime Minister at No. 10 Downing 
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Street. Among those present, apart from several home 
Cabinet Ministers, were the Prime Minister of Canada 
i (Mr. Mackenzie King), the Prime Minister of 
tamer the Australia (Mr. Bruce), the Prime Minister of 
Genferetics New Zealand (Mr. Gordon Coates), the 
Prime Minister of South Africa (General 
Hertzog), the President of the Executive Council of the 
Irish Free State (Mr. Cosgrave), the Prime Minister of 
Newfoundland (Mr. Monroe), and the Maharajah of Burdwan, 
representing the Indian Government—together with their 
accompanying delegations. After cordially welcoming his 
guests, many of whom were “old friends,” Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin paid tribute to the late Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Massey (the late Prime Minister of New Zealand) as “ true 
lovers of the British Empire ’’—not, be it observed, of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a new-fangled phrase 
that was never heard on the lips of either of these eminent 
men, and one upon which Mr. Massey expressed himself in 
no uncertain terms when he was last in London as upon 
the mischievous propaganda of those responsible for it, 
which he regarded as harmful throughout the Empire. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin had “heard it suggested, from time 
to time, that little is accomplished at these Imperial Con- 
ferences,” whose former resolutions were described as 
“‘ generalities’ or ‘‘ mere expressions of good will.” His 
retrospect was clearly designed to meet such criticism, 
but however effective, as a vindication of the Imperial 
Conference system, so far as it has gone, it did not supply 
an answer to those who feel, as we do, that a Conservative 
Government in such a position as ours, representing a Party 
which regards the consolidation and development of the 
British Empire as the greatest and most pressing task 
confronting British statesmanship, might have shown more 
initiative when arranging a somewhat arid agenda. 


In reviewing events since the first Conference in 1887, 
the British Prime Minister mentioned among Imperial 
developments the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, the establishment of 
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the Irish Free State, and the full representation of India. 
Whereas the agenda of 1887 was, “apart from defence,” 
Forei confined to questions ‘‘ mainly of a secondary 
Policy character,” to-day “our discussion will 

extend over the whole field of Imperial 
Policy and relations.” Their predecessors had been wise 
in avoiding all attempts “to construct some theoretical 
written constitution, which could no sooner be framed than 
it would have been superseded by the evolution of the 
living forces of growth in our midst.” This is eminently 
sound and true as regards politics, though it seems scant 
justification for laissez-faire in commerce where savoir-faire 
would have been more fruitful. The true function of the 
Imperial Conference was, in the speaker’s opinion, the con- 
tinual readjustment of inter-Imperial relations among a 
group of nations who combined the “fundamental unity” 
displayed during the Great War with a steady “ development 
of national consciousness.”” Nowhere was the necessity for 
adjusting the relations between the Governments of the 
Empire more conspicuous than in foreign policy. In this 
connection he quoted the comprehensive statement made 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1911 by Sir Edward 
Grey, then British Foreign Minister, which is worth repro- 
ducing : 

The starting-point, I imagine, of the consultation which we are now going 
to have on foreign policy and the foreign situation, is really the creation and 
growing strength of separate fleets and forces in the Dominions, of which the 
Prime Minister has just given some account. It is possible to have separate 
fleets in a united Empire, but it is not possible to have separate fleets in a united 
Empire without having a common foreign policy which shall determine the action 
of the different forces maintained in different parts of the Empire. If the action 
of the forces in different parts of the Empire is determined by divergent views of 
foreign policy, it is obvious that there cannot be union, and that the Empire 
would not consent to share an unlimited liability the risks of which it cannot 
gauge, because this liability would be imposed upon it by different parts of the 
Empire having different policies. Therefore the first point I want to make 
is this, that the creation of separate fleets has made it essential that the foreign 
policy of the Empire should be a common policy. If it is to be a common policy, 
it is obviously one on which the Dominions must be taken into consultation, 
which they must know, which they must understand, and which they must 
approve ; and it is in the hope and belief that the foreign policy of this country 
does command the assent and the approval, and is so reasonable that it must 
command the assent and approval, of the Dominions, that we wish to have a 
consultation, and I wish to explain, as fully as I can, the present situation of 
foreign affairs, and what our views and prospects are. 
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Since this declaration things had moved, including the 


iad 


British Empire, and it was now “no longer only a question 
of the foreign policy of this country”? but “a policy in 
foreign affairs of general Imperial concern which will com- 
mend itself toa number of different Governments and 
Parliaments.” Mr. Baldwin cited a substantial body of 
evidence corroborative of his thesis that the Dominions 
take an ever-increasing interest in foreign policy with 
which their contact had grown from year to year. The 
first “‘ conspicuous demonstration ” of this was the Imperial 
War Cabinet of 1917, repeated in 1918, and followed up 
by the Empire delegation at the Peace Conference in Paris. 


Ir would not have been consistent with the official recital 
to mention that the Empire Delegation in Paris in 1919 
,, was as completely “ frozen out ”’ of the actual 

Rozen Opt Treaty-making as the British Foreign Office— 
all the major questions being appropriated by the Big Four 
with lamentable results to the British Empire and the world 
at large, because the work of the Big Four was ruined by 
the preconceived dogmas of President Wilson and the 
ignorant impulses of Mr. Lloyd George. To the present 
writer M. Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, remarked 
in the midst of the Transatlantic chaos then in process of 
creation, ‘“‘ We should have a much better Treaty of Peace 
if it were made by Hughes (the Australian Prime Minister), 
Massey (the New Zealand Prime Minister), and myself.” 
That is surely no slight tribute by the greatest European 
statesman to two Dominion statesmen who were too sound 
to get a serious hearing from idealogues and wizards. Since 
the Paris Peace Conference there had, as Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win reminded the present Imperial Conference, been three 
sessions of the Imperial Conference, and not only had “a 
common understanding been arrived at as regards the prin- 
ciples which should govern the main issues of foreign policy, 
but also agreements have been reached on what I may 
term the administrative side of foreign relations in matters 
of major importance.” Thus the Conference of 1921 dis- 
cussed the issues to be raised at the subsequent Washington 
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Conference, and that of 1923 had envisaged the problem of 
Reparations that eventuated in the agreement of 1924. 
Besides Imperial Conferences there had also been a number 
of International Conferences since the war at which the 
Dominions had been represented, while “ in periodic meetings 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva... 
there has invariably been close and constant touch between 
our representatives.”” There had likewise been an increase 
of information placed at the disposal of Dominion Govern- 
ments by the Foreign Office. 


You will remember that, following on the promise made by Lord Curzon 
at the Conference of 1921, copies of all communications of importance to and 
from His Majesty’s representatives abroad bearing on current aspects of world 
politics and on the conduct of foreign affairs are now sent without delay from 
London to the Prime Ministers of the Dominions, and day by day they are kept 
informed by telegram and despatch of every important development and 
tendency. I find that during 1925 the number of such telegrams sent was 190, 
while during the present year the number sent up to the end of September has 
been 116. The numbers of confidential Foreign Office prints sent during the 
same periods were respectively 576 and 49]. The present Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth has supplemented this system by the appointment in London 
of a personal liaison officer in close touch with the responsible authorities in this 
country. T need not say that we have been only too glad to help him in every 
way within our power. 


Tuts is all to the good. Nevertheless, we make bold to 
affirm—what would not be denied by anyone acquainted 

; with Overseas opinion—that since the war 
art aaags there has been a decline in the interest of 

ay es t ‘ . 

the Dominions in Imperial or world policy, 
with the result that they have not pulled their weight in 
the boat, and British foreign policy has suffered accordingly. 
So far from desiring to shut them out of a mystery that is 
the monopoly of Downing Street, all ‘‘ Imperialists ” worthy 
of the name desire the Dominions to exercise the same influ- 
ence in the international sphere as home public opinion is 
supposed to, though quite between ourselves the British 
public is as impotent to save Responsible Statesmen from 
themselves as any other public. Coming to Imperial Defence, 
the British Prime Minister could only record “ unobtrusive 
progress ’’ of late years—there is certainly nothing to write 
home about—though ‘‘ common doctrine’ had been stimu- 
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lated by the interchange of officers between Great Britain 
and the Dominions. The speaker took the opportunity of 
paying a tribute where one was due, and we feel sure the 
Prime Minister’s words will be read with as much satis- 
faction in the Federated Malay States as they were heard 
in Downing Street. 


I cannot leave the subject of Imperial defence without a brief reference to 
the generous, patriotic, and far-sighted action of Their Highnesses the Rulers of 
the four Federated Malay States and other members of the Federated Malay 
States Council in offermg, on the motion of the Sultan of Selangor, a contribution 
of £2,000,000 to the Imperial Government, payable in five annual instalments, 
towards the cost of the Singapore Naval Base. This contribution is of the 
greatest assistance in enabling this important development to be proceeded with. 
I shall return to this subject when we discuss Imperial defence. 


On Empire Trade and Empire Settlement, which was the 
third important department of the Imperial Conference’s 
work, Mr. Baldwin was able to mention numerous com- 
mittees, conferences, institutes, organizations, and other 
efforts in the right direction, as also to emphasize ‘“ the 
greater realization of the importance to the Empire of 
fostering inter-Imperial trade,”’ on which the Mother Country 
had done her part by providing capital, plus such measures as 
the Empire Settlement Act, as well as by such preference 
as we have been able to afford “under our very limited 
Tariff system ”’ to Empire goods, which would be developed 
by the newly established Empire Marketing Board. Possibly 
feeling that he had administered a douche of unexpected 
cold water to some of his audience who had come a very 
long way, after touching on other topics the Prime Minister 
recurred to the one of pressing and crucial importance in a 
passage more in accordance with the spirit of the Conserva- 
tive Party, and which it must be said had anticipated that 
he would give a stronger lead to the Imperial Conference. 


As regards Empire trade and settlement, though all of us have gone far, we 
can, I hope, go a great deal farther towards the achievement of our common 
object, which is, as I conceive it, that each of the Governments should give, 
subject to the special economic needs of the countries which they represent, not 
only the most sympathetic consideration, but the fullest practical encourage- 
ment, to the development of inter-Imperial trade. When I consider the extent 
of the resources of the different parts of the Empire and their essentially com- 
plementary character, I cannot resist the conclusion that a policy of effective 
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co-operation between us all would produce results in the creation of wealth 
and human welfare for each of us out of all proportion to what we could severally 
achieve in economic isolation. But we can only‘make effective progress in that 
direction in the degree that our various peoples realize the greatness of their 
opportunity and concentrate their purpose upon it. 


THE first action of the Imperial Conference was a loyal 
salutation to the King and Queen, which was no mere 

matter of form, because if there be a single 
i one issue on which the British Dominions 
absolutely at one it is in their regard, respect, and reverence 
for the Crown, and their personal esteem and affection for 
King George and Queen Mary, as well as for their delightful 
and devoted family. The British Empire would indeed 
be in a bad way, and not unlikely to fulfil the fears of the 
croakers, but for the golden link of the Crown and the Royal 
Family, who spread contentment and happiness among all 
sections of the Sovereign’s subjects. The message, which 
the whole Conference rose to its feet to endorse, was as 
follows : 


The Prime Ministers and other representatives of the Governments of the 
British Empire assembled in Conference, at their first meeting, and as their first 
official act, desire to express their respectful greetings and fidelity to the King, 
and their earnest hope that Your Majesty and Her Majesty the Queen may long 
be spared to strengthen the ties of affection and devotion which unite the peoples 
of the British Commonwealth under the Crown. 


As representing “‘the Senior Dominion,” the Canadian 
Prime Minister, according to precedent, followed the British 

Prime Minister. Mr. Mackenzie King had been 
ag a at some pains, from the moment he decided to 

attend the Imperial Conference, to dissipate the 
unfortunate impression created by the“‘ Constitutional Issue” 
recently raised at Ottawa, and the untoward though happily 
unsuccessful effort to make the Governor-General and the 
Governor-Generalship an electoral issue. The exceptional 
enthusiasm that marked every farewell function held 
in honour of Lord Byng could leave no shadow of doubt 
on any intelligent mind as to how the retiring Governor- 
General was regarded by the Canadian people, who keenly 
regretted that the close of a singularly popular régime 
should have been clouded by political difficulties inspired 
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by an over-eager desire to make party capital out of an 
imaginary grievance. Lord Byng’s home-coming and the 
step in the Peerage he has since received is sufficient evi- 
dence of the approval of the Powers-that-be of one of the 
most successful Governor-Generalships since Confederation. 
As the Canadian Prime Minister has personally and grace- 
fully participated in the tributes to Lord Byng, we may 
regard the incident as closed. Mr. Mackenzie King has 
likewise been at pains both in Canada and in London to 
express his attachment to the Imperial cause, and has 
poured ridicule and scorn on the “annexation bogy,” 
which he suggests is the invention of ignoramuses on this 
side of the Atlantic, as no one with any first-hand know- 
ledge of Canadian opinion would be heard to assert that 
there is any such movement. We sincerely hope he may 
prove right and all the pessimists wrong, but unless the 
Government of Ottawa and London—we are fully conscious 
of the shortcomings of the Metropolis—show rather more 
activity, initiative, and zeal than hitherto in fostering all 
practical ties between Canada and Great Britain, we fear 
the optimistic pronouncements of Mr. Mackenzie King will 
be falsified by the event. 


THE choice for Canada, whether Canadian politicians of 
either party in the Dominions like it or not, is either an 

. effective partnership in the British Empire or 
Re Caapee sciiiadals followed by political, praia 
in the United States. The third alternative of a completely 
sovereign, independent Canada under her own President, of 
which some ardent Nationalists dream, is only a dream. 
It could be but a prelude to annexation by the giant to 
the south, peaceful or otherwise. Were we Canadians, 
and putting all sentiment and loyalty aside, if we thought 
Canada would become a greater Power with wider influence 
by cutting adrift from Great Britain, we should no doubt 
work towards that objective. If, on the other hand, we 
believed, as we do, that looking to the future Canada stands 
to play an immeasurably greater role as an equal partner 
with the Old Country to-day, and probably the predominant 
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partner to-morrow, we should labour ceaselessly to counter- 
act “the annexation bogy’”’ and to consolidate the British 
Dominions. There was nothing in the completely correct 
and entirely amiable opening speech of the Canadian Prime 
Minister at the Imperial Conference to indicate in which 
direction his thoughts, sympathies, and wishes lie, though we 
fear that all who are neutral on the Imperial issue must be 
written off as indifferent, if not antagonistic. In the 
critical stage we have now reached in Empire development 
aimless drifting is more than likely to lead to disaster. 
For the first time the Imperial Conference contains actively 
hostile elements that are frankly out—and make no bones 
about it—for a break-up of what our Highbrows and Mug- 
wumps have re-christened ‘“‘ The British Commonwealth of 
Nations,” under the delusion that they would thereby recon- 
cile Separatists. No doubt, with M. Bourassa over here on 
the warpath against any and every form of “imperialism,” 
and with Quebec a mass of suspicion fomented by an 
Ultramontane priesthood, the Liberal Prime Minister of 
Canada owing office, as he does, to the habitant, is in diffi- 
culties in discussing inter-Imperial affairs. He was strictly 
non-commital, and is assuredly relied upon by the Hertzogs 
and the Cosgraves to promote their “status” stunt. Mr. 
Mackenzie King anticipated that 

in the next few weeks we may be able to explore methods for a clearer under- 
standing of our political relationships, including the problem of foreign policy 
in its several aspects and methods, as well as for closer co-operation in economic 
matters and fuller utilization of the challenging opportunity the Commonwealth 
presents to each and all of its members. It will then remain to bring such 


outcome before the several Governments we represent, and in some cases before 
our Parliaments and peoples. 


UNDENIABLY the Imperial Conference has a rare oppor- 
tunity of serving the Empire—perhaps one that may not 
: recur. No sensible person, at home or abroad, 

& Cane can be satisfied with the present haphazard 
arrangements either as regards foreign policy, 

national defence, or trade and industry. It is the latter, 
as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain gradually taught himself to 
realize, that offers the most promising avenue of progress. 
On this supreme question he and Lord Milner were at one, 
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but unhappily neither could impregnate a sufficiency of 
their colleagues with their Credo. Mr. Amery, the Colonial 
Secretary, is, however, an avowed adherent of the Chamber- 
lain-Milner school, and for this reason a barren Conference 
would cause acute disappointment, all the more as in the 
person of the Australian Prime Minister we have a statesman 
of the front rank who has the root of the matter in him 
and whose virile and stimulating utterances are a campaign 
of education for the British people, recalling as they do the 
notable labours of his two famous predecessors, Mr. Alfred 
Deakin and Mr. W. M. Hughes, who, but for the prejudice 
and supineness of Liberal and Coalition Governments, 
would have made the British League of Nations a reality 
in a commercial sense. Mr. Stanley Bruce has made a 
very long journey at a highly inconvenient moment, because 
he hopes and expects to achieve something useful, not only 
for the Commonwealth of Australia but for the Empire at 
large. He was here in 1923, and mainly owing to his 
initiative and insistence—backed as he was by that veteran 
of Empire, Mr. Massey—the Imperial Conference of that 
year adopted a practical programme which was treated 
like a German “scrap of paper” by a subsequent Home 
Government of Socialists, put in power by Radicals, 
Cobdenites, and spurious Imperialists of the Beaverbrook 
type. Once more Mr. Bruce is attending a Conference, 
like the last under the auspices of Mr. Baldwin, whose 
Government have no shade of a shadow of an excuse for 
funking Imperial problems. What will be its fate? What 
will be its fruit ? Who can say ? 


Mr. Bruce followed Mr. Mackenzie King, and at once intro- 

duced a human note in the proceedings at No. 10 Downing 

, Street by the warm and vivid manner in 

me ecm ns Which he seconded the resolution, ‘saluting 

the Throne as “The visible symbol of our 

unity, the centre of all our loyalties and the link which binds 
us together,” adding: 


But I think throughout the Empire there is something more than that, 
and in considering our loyalties to the Throne we ever have in mind not only 
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the functions of the Crown as an institution, but the arduous and devoted 
personal service which His Majesty and the whole of his family have rendered 
to the Empire and all its people, and in seconding this resolution on behalf of 
His Majesty’s subjects in Australia, I would like to emphasize that they are 
aloyal and devoted people to the Throne and also to the person of His Majesty. 


The speaker recognized that it was not at that stage desirable 
to discuss the many things in the British Prime Minister’s 
“admirable and full exposition of the history of the Imperial 
Conference.” 


The only thing I would desire to suggest is that, with regard to all that 
has been accomplished in the past, we should ever remember that we have 
progressed, and that when we meet together we should not again go through 
a long survey, which must occupy a great deal of time, of all that has been 
done, but that we should start from the point we reached on the last occasion 
and attempt to go forward and do something constructive towards further 
cementing the Empire. 


Mr. Bruce denied the existence of “ Constitutional diffi- 
culties,’ which implied “friction”? between the different 
Governments of the Empire, and he clearly does not wish 
to waste his time here on academics. In his judgment and 
that of the people of Australia 


The economic side of our discussion is the most vital and important question 
of the Empire at the present time. and could we solve this great question, 
really bring about a true and co-ordinated development of the resources of the 
Empire and a better distribution of the white population, most of the great 
problems that face us to-day as British people would disappear. I believe, 
further, that in thus solving our own difficulties we should be making a great 
contribution towards a solution of the world’s problems. On these questions 
of Imperial] trade and the whole economic situation that we have to face I 
would, Sir, suggest that it is desirable that we should try to get down to a 
practical basis. 


Mr. Bruce said what is in the mind of all those Britons at 
home and overseas who regard the Empire as something 
more than a geographical expression and an Imperial Con- 
ference as no occasion for the mere interchange of platitudes, 
when he declared that we looked to such a gathering for 
a lead. 

In regard to these economic questions that face us, I venture to say the 
whole Empire expects a great deal more, and, indeed, is looking to this Con- 
ference to give a lead. There is a great and deep-set feeling throughout the 
Empire that something could and should be done, and while it may not be for 
Governments alone to effect a solution of these problems, it is for Governments 
to give the lead, and there is no better opportunity than a meeting of the 


Imperial Conference at which the representatives of the whole Empire are 
present. 
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Arter Australia’s refreshing intervention came New Zea- 
land, whose Prime Minister is a newcomer, but like his 
lamented predecessor, and the community he 
ce Zealand represents, very anxious to help the common 
- cause. Mr. Gordon Coates brought a message 
that is much appreciated in the Old Country, 
who has her faults but means well : 


I think it fitting here to express the sense of sympathy with which men 
and women of all shades of opinion in New Zealand regard the struggle of the 
Mother Country to overcome the difficulties that are at present, and for some 
time past have been, confronting her. Many of her financial troubles are, I 
think, due to her scrupulous observance of the nicest points of honour and 
obligation. 


The speaker added that none doubted “the capacity of 
Great Britain and her people to triumph ultimately over 
all obstacles,”’ 


but it is felt in my country that the appropriate time to repay some of the 
benefits we have received from her, and to return some portion of the assistance 
that she has so generously extended to us in the past, is now. We in New 
Zealand will regard it as a privilege to assist this great country in so far as 
our small resources will enable us to do so. We feel no sense of reproach for 
our actions in the past, but we have a very earnest desire to extend our co- 
operation in the future. The question of the form in which assistance may 
best be rendered is exceedingly difficult, but I have every hope that earnest 
consideration will result in the formation of some practicable plan, and I desire 
in the meantime to give an assurance of most sympathetic examination of any 
proposal that may be put before us. 


This we may say is only what might be expected from the 
other England, who regards the Mother Country with peculiar 
sympathy and affection which is heartily reciprocated. 
New Zealand’s contribution to the opening day was all the 
more striking by contrast with the attitude of some others. 
Thus Mr. Cosgrave, the spokesman of the Irish Free State 
(for which Great Britain has sacrificed everything, including 
her honour), had advertised his abstention from that moving 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey when the Prince of Wales 
unveiled the memorial to the million of men from the British 
Empire who fell in the Great War to save Ireland, among 
other places, from being pan-Germanized. All the other 
Premiers naturally, and as a matter of course attended, 
including General Hertzog. Mr. Cosgrave preferred to write 
a letter to “‘My dear Mr. Baldwin,” explaining that, as he 
had taken part in the Easter rising of 1916, he abstained 
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for fear of hurting the feelings of those who then stabbed 
us in the back. General Hertzog, it must be said, atoned 
for any annoyance his presence in the Abbey might have 
caused among ‘“‘dopper”’ Dutchmen by his opening speech 
at the Imperial Conference, in which he frankly declared 
for the disruption of the Empire. South Africa, he asserted, 
was discontented with her present status, and would be 
satisfied with nothing less than an acknowledgment of 
“her independent national status,’ which must be “ inter- 
nationally recognized.” Let us at least be grateful to 
General Hertzog for his frankness. He has provided our 
Mugwumps and Highbrows with something to put in their 
pipes and smoke. We have, in fact, gained as little from 
abasing ourselves before the Boers as from eating dirt at 
the hands of Sinn Feiners. It was singularly refreshing after 
this demonstration of Dutch spleen to have the touching 
evidence of Newfoundland’s regard conveyed by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Monroe, who described himself as “ a listener- 
in anxious to learn.” 


The message I would bring from Newfoundland to-day is that we are 
entirely satisfied with the Flag under which we live ; we are entirely satisfied 
with the status under which we exist, and we do not even require to be con- 
sulted as to questions of foreign policy. We are perfectly satisfied that the 
Ministers who are in charge of Great Britain’s affairs to-day are fully capable 
of dealing with them without any assistance from us, and if their deliberations 
should ever bring the Empire to war, we are perfectly willing to come in, feeling 
satisfied that we are fighting for a just cause. 


After a short disquisition from Mr. Cosgrave on the “un- 
marred concord’”’ subsisting between us, the Maharajah of 
Burdwan, on behalf of the Indian Delegation, confidently 
affirmed 


that every Indian worth his salt, every Indian who has a real stake in the 
country, was proud of the British connection, and firmly believes that India’s 
connection with England can alone make India no mean partner of the great 
British Commonwealth, to which she is justly proud to belong. We have 
come to this Conference in a spirit of good will, and we look to ever-increasing 
good will, based on mutual knowledge and understanding, as affording the 
most potent force for solving our difficulties as they arise, and for ensuring the 
welfare of this Empire, the maintenance of which is of such vital concern to 
each one of us. 


If only the disgruntled elements in the benign British Empire 
could experience some other régime they would speedily 
come round to the Maharajah’s view. 
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Mr. Esmond Harmswortu has admirably expressed (in 
the Weekly Dispatch of October 24th) the feelings of the 
Conservative Party towards the Imperial Con- 


What _ ference. If His Majesty’s Ministers be wise 
Conservatives th ¢ heed th ' hough 
Think ney will for once heed these views, though we 


know from much experience that it is more 
congenial to the Government to collect flowers from their 
political opponents than to listen to their followers. As, 
however, flowers have been less forthcoming of late, there 
is, perhaps, more chance of Conservative opinion getting a 
hearing from the Powers-that-be. Mr. Harmsworth reminds 
Ministers of things that some of them at any rate should not 
forget : 


It is now eight years since the end of the war. No settled Imperial policy 
has been put forward by any Government of Great Britain since the signing of 
the Peace Treaty. I believe the present Government has an Imperial policy, 
What it is I and many others have yet to learn. I cannot conceive that they 
are meeting the Premiers from overseas without an Imperial policy. What 
was true eight years ago is true to-day. The hopes engendered by the sufferings 
and immortal sacrifices of the men from all over the Empire for a common 
cause are still unfulfilled. Those hopes have never wavered. 

Since the days of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain no British statesman has wholly 
identified himself with any policy for closer commercial relations with our vast 
Dominions and Dependencies. And when I say this I do not forget what Mr. 
Baldwin has done. The great work of the Empire builders must not go for 
nothing, and the past lethargy which has dominated our statesmen must not 
jeopardize the achievements of centuries. This is all the more reason why the 
Government should produce their Imperial policy so that people may not 
imagine they too have fallen victims to the old indifference and hesitation. 


Enthusiasm for the Empire is over-apt to end in eloquence. 
But, as the writer adds, oratory is not enough. We need 
something more, and expect something more. 


Until to-day two great factors have held the Empire together—racial senti- 
ment and the protection of the Mother Country by reason of her predominance 
upon the seas. These factors are not going to be sufficient in the future. 
Something more concrete and tangible must be devised to supplement them. 
Imperial Conferences which do not pass beyond mutual courtesies will not solve 
even the least of our difficulties. Of what use are speeches extolling the great- 
ness of the Empire unless they are linked with some system that will not only 
ensure its future safety but give a solid foundation on which the renewed pros- 
perity of this country may be based ? 


THAT one man may steal a horse while another may not 
look over the hedge is illustrated anew by the suggestive 
silence of our Radical and Socialist Press concerning the 
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“reactionary ”’ legislation of the Hertzog Government in 
South Africa. ‘‘ Reactionary” is indubitably the epithet 
, that would be applied to its policy by all 
Looking over 66 . ” 66 . yy 
the Hedge progressive ” newspapers and progressive 
politicians at home had any Dominion 
Government suspected of “Imperialist” leanings done 
what General Hertzog and his colleagues contemplate. 
But what is sauce for the British goose is never sauce for 
the Boer gander. Nevertheless, the facts are serious, and 
would appear to raise more than local issues, if we may 
credit a recent cablegram of the Cape Town Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph (see Daily Telegraph, October 15th) 
—an organ that is not over-critical of Governments. Accord- 
ing to this message, “an important representative body known 
as the Joint Council of Europeans and natives,” presided 
over by Mr. Howard Pim, has investigated and reported on 
the “native Bills” recently brought into the Cape Parlia- 
ment, especially the Land Bill, which the Commission 
maintain will virtually reduce the natives to a condition of 
slavery. There is, in their opinion, no possibility of the 
natives generally being able to purchase land under this 
measure. Therefore thousands must become “labour 
tenants or servants on farms, or else migrate to the towns, 
where their progress would be barred by the Colour-Bar 
Act.” If they remain on the farm, boards will sit in every 
district with power to distribute “‘the labour tenant force 
among the European proprietors in a manner which cannot 
be truly differentiated from slavery.” Indeed, their plight 
might be worse than that of slaves, because ‘“‘ the slave had 
a chance of spending his life in the service of a single master 
who was both just and kind.” The following passage is 
reproduced from this disquieting report by the Daily 
Telegraph's Cape Town Correspondent : 

In this memorandum we have used, and deliberately used, the word slavery. 
We do not suggest that the natives under this Bill will become the property of 
their employers, or that they will be bought or sold. The board appointed by 
the Minister is not charged in any way with the welfare of the labourer, nor is 
it asked to consider the conditions under which he will exist. His welfare is 
not even important enough to call for regulations. 


Is there any precedent for such a proposal? That it has been made clearly 
shows that South Africa is at the parting of the ways. Although this is not the 
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purchase and sale of human beings, it is equivalent to the control of them, body 
and soul, by the Government—and this is what justifies our saying that the 
proposals contained in this Bill cannot be truly differentiated from slavery, 
and are controlled to this extent by the Government, what object can there be 
for their employer to become the legal owner of their persons ? On the contrary, 
he will find that while he has them entirely in his power, he is free from thé 
obligations inseparable from ownership. Being without hope, these labourers 
will have no incentive to acquire skill, and as their life becomes harder any trace 
of civilization that they may have acquired will disappear. Theirs will be forced 
labour in its most acute form. We are confident that South Africa will not 
stand by and see this measure passed. 


WE yield to none in our admiration of such aerial adventures 

as those of Sir Alan Cobham, nor do we for a moment 

challenge popular prophecy concerning future 

Caveat aerial developments. But we think it advis- 

able to enter a caveat even at the risk of being deemed 

** stick-in-the-muds”’ by enterprising journals and_ the 

younger generation who eagerly anticipate a near future 

in which land transport will be replaced by air transport 
and Sea Power by Air Power. We can see no serious sign 

of anything of the kind in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion, and when we are told by enthusiasts that before long 
every man who can afford it will possess his own aeroplane, 
we can only say, “it may be so, but we don’t believe it.” 
The vast mass of the population of this planet will remain 
rooted to the ground save when they cross the seas, when 
they will remain on the water. There is something so 
fascinating in flying that not unnaturally anyone and every- 
one who has flown, does fly or hopes to fly, cannot conceive 
any other mode of progression; and with a great and ever- 
growing bureaucracy interested in “ booming” air power 
at the expense of every other form of national defence and 
a tremendous Press propaganda in the same sense, there 
is real risk of the British people losing their sense of pro- 
portion and allowing the megalomaniacs of the Air Ministry 
to jeopardize the foundations of our security, both National 
and Imperial, which for an incalculable period will depend 
as hitherto on the ability of the British Navy to keep open 
the Ocean Highways and to permit the free movement of 
British troops wherever they may be required, the immense 
proportion of whom on arrival at their destination will fight 
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on the ground and not in the air. Enthusiasm is both 
attractive and infectious. It is only human for the air 
arm to suggest that the wars of the future will be decided 
aloft, and that fleets and armies will be reduced to the humble 
role of watching the prowess of their comrades in the air 
deciding the fate of the solar system. 


THERE is so far little to justify this theory beyond the 
flights of fancy of writers of fiction, and we should be foolish 
What? to allow the propagandists to dominate our 

policy, to still further emasculate our much- 
diminished battle fleet, to attenuate our much-attenuated 
army. The only great war of which we have experience 
was the late war, which was decided on sea and land, with 
the air as a useful adjunct. That is what the latter is likely 
to remain unless there be some revolutionary invention 
necessitating a revision of all values. There were amazing 
and wonderful efforts in the air by all the belligerents from 
1914 to 1918, but astonishingly little material destruction 
was wrought either on English towns bombed by Germans 
or on German towns bombed by us. From the reports 
received from airmen, whether at G.H.Q. in France or at 
the Admiralty in London (and we have no doubt the same 
phenomena were observable in Berlin), it might have been, 
and indeed must have been, assumed that nothing was left 
of the various places which the raiders honestly believed 
had been “blotted out.” It subsequently transpired, 
however, that through the mysterious deflection of bombs 
from their objective, or from some other cause, towns which 
should have disappeared remained practically intact, with 
little damage except to the nerves of their more timorous 
inhabitants. For reconnoitring purposes the Air Force was 
invaluable and indispensable, but had we heeded those 
misguided persons who declared the war could be decided 
in the air and acted accordingly, and allowed Sea Power 
and Land Power to subside, instead of dictating peace terms 
to Germany, she would have dictated them to us. Has 
anything happened since the war to justify the theories to 
which spokesmen of the Air Ministry give expression at 
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banquets when they affirm that Air Power and not Sea Power 
is the real cement of Empire? If so, what ? 


THE secret of the retirement of the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith from the Leadership of what is left of the Liberal 
Party had been so well kept that the dis- 
closure of his decision (October 14th) was a 
veritable bombshell for the faithful. It took the form of 
a letter to the former editor of the Westminster Gazette, 
Mr. J. A. Spender, now Chairman of the National Liberal 
Federation of England and Wales, which was duplicated to 
Sir John Anthony as Chairman of the General Council of 
the Scottish Liberal Federation. As always, the ex-Prime 
Minister expressed himself luminously, and gave cogent 
reasons for his fateful step, the postponement of which is 
the only thing that has surprised outsiders. Just as Mr. 
Lloyd George engineered the débdcle of the Liberal Party 
in 1918 and brought the Conservative Party within sight of 
destruction in 1922, so the same disturbing factor has at 
last forced his former Leader into resignation. Lord Oxford 
and Asquith explained that he had reconsidered “ from 
every point of view, public and private, since the differences 
which arose in the early summer over the General Strike, 
my own personal relations with the party,’ with this result : 


Retirement 


In my judgment, then and now, serious matters of principle, vital to the 
State and to parliamentary government, and not less so to the Liberal Party, 
were put in peril. The outbreak of an organized General Strike was the gravest 
domestic event in my lifetime. If it had succeeded, parliamentary government 
would have been at an end. To temporize with such a situation would fatally, 
and with justice, have discredited the Liberal Party. It was no action of mine 
which made this a ground of controversy in the Liberal ranks, and it was with 
as much distress as surprise that I found that my public declarations were met 
with a challenge from a quarter which it was impossible for me to disregard, 
coupled with a refusal, at a time of national crisis, to meet me in council. 


Leading Labour politicians who are understood to be itching 
to embrace Mr. Lloyd George in a new Coalition might 
be well advised to heed this characterization of his conduct 
by a singularly forebearing, not to say indulgent, chief. 
As Lord Oxford added : 


Fortunately for the country, the General Strike came to a speedy end, and 
I think I may fairly claim that the firmness of some Liberal declarations made 
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during its progress—the only time when they could be of use—contributed 
materially to this result. 

No Conservative who is capable of being fair to political 
opponents would for a moment contest this claim. The 
public-spirited attitude of Lord Oxford, Sir John Simon, 
Viscount Grey, and other Liberal Politicians was not merely 
sound per se, but a cause of soundness in others, as it un- 
doubtedly helped to keep Downing Street from that wobbling 
which is the besetting sin of Responsible Statesmen. The 
ex-Prime Minister informed “my dear Spender” that as 
in his opinion vacillation over the General Strike would have 
made things worse, he saw “ nothing to qualify in my letter 
to Sir Godfrey Collins of June Ist.” That, it may be remem- 
bered, was the document in which the Leader of the Liberal 
Party said what he thought of Mr. Lloyd George’s disloyal 
performance in the American Anglophobe Press. 


In his letter of resignation Lord Oxford and Asquith 
declared that no one attached more importance than he 

did to Party unity or had done more to 
oe preserve it : 


But I am satisfied that it cannot be effectively maintained under a system of 
rival authorities with separate organizations and separate funds. 


It has never been explained how Mr. Lloyd George suc- 
ceeded in getting away with the huge sums he is now in 
a position to squander on his political tours, variously 
estimated at from £1,000,000 to £2,000,000, unless it was 
that while Prime Minister His Majesty’s Honours were sold 
by him or on his behalf. In any event, it is impossible 
for any Party to prosper under separate organizations and 
rival funds. In his seventy-fifth year Lord Oxford was 
not prepared to participate in any “ sectional controversy,” 
though in a position of greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility he still hoped to render what service he could. 

I have been for the best part of half a century in public life. I was Prime 
Minister for a longer consecutive term, and had to face graver responsibilities, 
than any of my predecessors during the last hundred years. For a still longer 
time I have been Leader of the Liberal Party. During all these years I have 
given my time and strength without stint or reserve to the service of the Party 
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and the State. From the principles of Liberalism, as I have always understood 
them, and understand them still, I have never swerved to the right or the left ; 
and I never shall. 

Though my health is now restored, I feel that the anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of leadership ought not to be undertaken or continued by anyone who 
cannot be reasonably certain that he can stand the strain. 

I do not contemplate retirement from public life, and hope that I may still 
be of some service to the State and to Liberalism. But I have come to the 
conclusion that it is my duty to lay down the leadership; and this decision, 
arrived at after much consideration and with many regrets, must be regarded 
as irrevocable. 


On the day following the publication of his letter of resig- 
nation Lord Oxford and Asquith publicly bade farewell as 
Farewell Leader of his Party to a gathering of Liberals 
at Greenock, including most of the leading 
Liberals in Scotland. His platform was likewise distin- 
guished by the presence of Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Sir 
John Simon, Mr. Walter Runciman, Sir Donald MacLean, 
and many other victims of Mr. Lloyd George and Lloyd- 
Georgism. Needless to say, the veteran was received with 
boundless enthusiasm by those who keenly regretted and 
strongly resented his enforced retirement. His daughter, 
Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, who inherits much of her 
father’s speaking capacity, towards the end of an emotional 
evening expressed the feelings of the audience when she said 
‘that her father was one who would never be an old man,” 
adding, “if things had been different, if there had been real 
unity behind him, he could have carried on for many years, 
giving devoted service to the Party; but as things were, in 
existing conditions, in the teeth of existing odds, it was a 
risk and strain which he could not be asked to face and 
endure.” This leaves no room for doubt as to the cause of 
the Leader’s withdrawal, and abundantly explains the 
hostility of his colleagues towards Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
held responsible for the present development, as ten years 
ago he was held responsible for the ejection of his chief 
from the Premiership, though outside Liberal circles a 
distinction is drawn between the two crises. There is no 
need for us to harp on the pitiable plight of the once great 
Liberal Party, which is obvious to all observers. Thus it 
is common knowledge that Mr. Lloyd George has looked 
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both to the Right and to the Left, while titular Chairman of 
the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, with a view of 
forming combinations seemingly incompatible with that 
position. Conservatives, e.g., believe that in the summer of 
1925 he was prepared to exploit “the Coal Subsidy Crisis ”’ 
in our Party by reviving the former Coalition in conjunction 
with Coalition members of the present Cabinet and the 
extraneous assistance of disgruntled and detached Conserva- 
tives who prefer official to unofficial existence. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin was then to be ousted for ‘‘ truckling” to Trade 
Unionism. The project failed through certain refusals of 
co-operation. This year Mr. Lloyd George tried another 
tack, making unconcealed overtures to the Labour Party, 
from the General Strike onwards, which could not fail to 
arouse suspicion and alarm among all Liberals who were 
not yet prepared to become Socialists. Ultimately, as is 
made clear by Lord Oxford’s action and by his daughter’s 
statement, the position of a self-respecting Leader became 
impossible. 


Lorp Oxford and Asquith’s farewell speech contained a 
review of events during his régime marked by that lucidity 
and effectiveness of expression that character- 
ize his utterances. That it was singularly 
lacking in actuality and perspective will 
scarcely be denied by those who recall the outstanding, and 
in many respects lamentable, events of the Premiership of 
1908 to 1916, which was so devoid of insight and foresight 
that it brought this unhappy country to the verge of civil 
war on the eve of the greatest war in the history of the 
world—a conflict that, owing to the blindness and ineptitude 
of the Government of the day, found Great Britain totally 
unprepared and the Democracy doped by the delusions of 
Pacifism. The Great War, as the great event of our time, 
will necessarily supply the future historian with an acid 
test of British statesmanship and leadership. It was not 
so much as mentioned at Greenock, whether from fear of 
provoking fresh divisions in a much-distracted party, or 
because it does not accord with the spirit of self-complacency 
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that pervaded the retiring Leader’s speech, we cannot say. 
There is, however, no getting away from the painful fact 
that the pre-war policy of the Liberal Government, and the 
unforeseen events of 1914 to 1918, shattered the Liberal 
Party as well as many other imposing institutions and pro- 
duced the post-war situation with which Liberals and other 
politicians in this country are struggling, not too success- 
fully, while several foreign nations have thrown up the sponge 
of Parliamentarianism and relapsed into Dictatorships, 
In a word, Liberalism has been tried and found wanting 
everywhere, and when Lord Oxford tells us that “ Liberalism 
means two things—the preservation and extension of Liberty 
in every sphere of our national life and the subordina- 
tion of class interest to the interests of the community 
. . . those two ideals were, and are, the life breath of the 
Liberal faith ’’—he sounds as though he were what is vulgarly 
termed “talking through his hat.” It is Liberalism, and, 
moreover, Asquithian Liberalism, that prepared the way for 
and promoted the Class War which nowadays shocks its 
leaders when manifested in a General Strike. The Limehouse 
Budget of an Asquith Government and the Limehouse 
oratory of Mr. Asquith’s Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
what is now known as “ Bolshevism” the greatest fillip 
it ever enjoyed in this country. Moreover, it was the 
cowardly and continuous surrender of the same Government 
to political Trade Unionism that permitted such terrorisms 
as the Miners’ Federation to develop and rendered a General 
Strike inevitable. 


CaBINET Ministers surely have some responsibility for 
Ministerial measures. Prime Ministers cannot repudiate 
the policy of their own Governments. Public 
memory, being proverbially short, encourages 
public men to take liberties, but we have 
not all forgotten that Mr. Asquith was a leading member 
of the Campbell-Bannerman Ministry which passed the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1906. He was actually head of the 
Government that established the Political Levy by the Act 
of 1913, whereby Liberal and Conservative working men 
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could be constrained to finance Socialist propaganda and 
Trade Unions were perverted from industrial to political 
purposes. The legalizer of peaceful picketing and provider 
of the sinews of war to Mining Federations was genuinely 
outraged by the events of last May, although it does seem 
strange that so acute an intellect should be unable to trace 
effect to cause and remains blissfully unconscious of his 
own part in the matter. The General Strike was, in the 
orator of Greenock’s own words, “‘ a negation and a defiance 
of the fundamental articles of the Liberal creed.” But 
would it have been possible without Liberal Legislation, 
which was all the more indefensible as it was passed when 
the Liberal Party commanded immense Parliamentary 
majorities and had no excuse for pandering to Socialism. 
But whether as Commoner or Peer the retiring Liberal 
Leader, like most Party Leaders, has lived in a little world 
of his own enveloped in a fog of incense that effectually 
obscures the outlook and precludes the possibility of his 
recognizing his own liability as a human being to err. How 
ingrained has become this belief in his own infallibility was 
evident from Lord Oxford’s selection of the Parliament 
Act as among his chief public services! This measure has 
established single-Chamber Government in this country 
and places every institution from the Crown downwards at 
the mercy of a scratch majority of the House of Commons, 
which could effect a revolution against the will of the people 
and behind the people’s back under constitutional forms. 
Nevertheless, its author told his Greenock admirers: “I 
shall never forget to my dying day that my name was 
associated with that measure [the Parliament Act] of the 
Liberal Party.” Nor will anyone else; nor will it be the 
orator’s fault if it does not conduct the country to another 
catastrophe of the character of the General Strike. After 
this it was some surprise that he did not specify as another 
title to our gratitude his incorporation of the notorious 
Declaration of London in the Naval Prize Bill of 1910, 
which was passed by the House of Commons but rejected 
by the House of Lords, and ultimately discarded by its 
authors as crippling British Sea Power. The less said about 
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the wisdom and patriotism of the Liberal Party the better 
—the more closely its record is analysed the more readily 
do we understand its débdcle. 


Ir was assumed by the Lloyd-Georgian section of Radicalism 
—who dominate the Parliamentary rump which is all that 

is left of old-time Liberalism in the House of 
y tae ed Commons—that the vacancy in the Liberal 

Leadership caused by the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith’s retirement would be automatically filled by their 
man, who would be voted to that position by acclamation. 
In our ignorance we had imagined that, as the only other 
Libera] ex-Prime Minister available, Mr. Lloyd George 
must step into his late chief's shoes. It was, however, 
explained by pundits that this could not be, because although 
it was customary for an ex-Prime Minister to lead the 
Liberal Party in opposition if he had been head of an “ All 
Liberal Government ”’—such as the Asquith Ministry of 
1908—15—the rule did not apply in the case of the Prime 
Minister of a Coalition Government containing Conservatives, 
such as the Administration of 1916 to 1922. To outsiders it 
sounds rather “ thin.’”? However, it is none of our business, 
and if it pleases Liberals as an ingenious escape from an 
impasse, it hurts no one else. Some formula had to be 
invented to harmonize with the awkward fact that nearly 
every member of the Liberal “shadow” Cabinet signed a 
published statement this summer that “ confidential rela- 
tions” with Mr. Lloyd George were impossible. To have 
him suddenly elevated to the Party Leadership would 
naturally put many important noses out of joint. There- 
fore, for the time being, until something happens, the Earl 
Beauchamp will ride the whirlwind and direct the storm in 
the House of Lords, while Mr. Lloyd George remains Chair- 
man of the Party in the House of Commons. This will 
enable him to envisage any Coalition that takes his fancy, 
whether with “my friend Mr. Winston Churchill” and 
Lord Birkenhead or with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Cook. 
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WE are still in the throes of the Coal War, of which experts 
have given up estimating the cost to the country. There 
can be no question that the ultimate bill— 
ag Coal which optimists forget must be paid to the 
last farthing—will largely exceed that of any 
ordinary war. It is regrettable to be constrained to record 
that Ministers who were masters of the situation on the 
collapse of the General Strike last May, and had the game 
in their hands, have steadily lost kudos ever since owing to 
their flabbiness and tolerance of the anarchist activities of 
the Miners’ Federation. That the Soviet Government of 
Moscow should subsidize an organization run by its agent, 
Mr. Cook, is not merely intelligible but natural. What is 
unintelligible and unnatural is that any British Government— 
especially one calling itself Conservative and supported by 
a record Conservative majority—should wink at the sinews 
of war being supplied to an avowedly subversive movement 
by an avowedly hostile Power. No Government of any other 
Great Power in either Hemisphere would allow a basic industry 
to be wrecked by any combination of internal and external 
foes. Republics such as the United States and France, 
Monarchies such as Italy and Spain, would have clapped 
Cook in gaol long since, and bundled out the diplomatic 
agents of his Russian paymasters, bag and baggage. What 
is the matter with our Responsible Statesmen that they 
consistently play into the hands of every enemy? To hate 
England, to attack England, to destroy any British industry 
seems to be a sure passport to the favour of Downing Street. 
Itis a mystery that none can solve. We are now cheerfully 
told that the “Strike” may last until Christmas. So it 
may provided the Government throws its «gis over the 
Miners’ Federation and gives Moscow the free run of the 
chief coal areas. At the hour of writing about 250,000 
miners are working out of 1,100,000. According to the Daily 
Telegraph 
The whole world is amazed at the tame, unintelligent submissiveness of the 
Miners’ Federation to its secretary, and marvels not so much at the solidarity 
of the miners as at their density in not perceiving that their foreign com- 


petitors, in Mr. Hodges’s phrase, are cheerfully ‘‘digging themselves in in 
markets which have been British for generations.”’ 
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The “‘ whole world ” is even more “‘ amazed ”’ at “‘ the tame, 
unintelligent submission ’’ of His Majesty’s Ministers to the 
aforesaid ‘‘Secretary,’ with the acquiescence of Mugwump 
newspapers. 


WHEN the history of our times comes to be written some 
years hence, and events fall into proper perspective, and 
: men are seen as they really were, Field- 
ee Marshal Sir William Robertson will stand out 
as a great man of the Great War, which he 

did as much to win as any British soldier, and more than 
any British politician. Striking as were his military services 
to an ungrateful Government, yet more remarkable were 
the moral qualities that enabled him to ‘“‘ keep his end up” 
against every discouragement, obstruction, antagonism, and 
intrigue, culminating in his self-sacrificing refusal to bow the 
knee to the charlatans of strategy who sought to treat the 
magnificent British Armies that the C.I.G.S. had had no 
small share in fashioning as so many political pawns to be 
dotted about where they would be of least use, but would 
“look pretty ’” on the large maps of those gifted amateurs 
who thought they could teach their grandmothers to suck 
eggs. Sir William was in the position of the Grandmother. 
He knew all there was to be known about sucking eggs, 
and he declined to allow his laboriously accumulated collec- 
tion of eggs to be sucked and smashed for no purpose. 
That was his one, but unpardonable, crime in the eyes of 
the politicians, who got rid of him for contumacy. His 
fight—though he fell—saved the situation, because as he 
fell another great man, by the mercy of Providence, acquired 
ascendancy in Allied councils. Monsieur Clemenceau, being 
a statesman, realized that while politics appertain to poli- 
ticians, strategy was the province of the soldier. All sound 
men were of the Robertson School—the French Prime 
Minister certainly was—and regarded the Western Front 
as the decisive point to which decisive force should be 
applied if the Allies wished to win the war. But without 
Robertson’s steadfast resistance to theorists of les petits 
paquets the victory of 1918 under the command of Marshal 
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Foch would have been impossible, as the British Army 
would have been long since dissipated on wild-cat schemes 
in futile places. 


Many persons at home and abroad have given their version 
of the part they think they played in 1914-18. In many 
The Handicap cases their ff inspressions,” a appreciations," 

reminiscences,” or “ histories’ are irrecon- 
cilable with ascertained and ascertainable facts. They were 
usually written with the object of vindicating some tarnished 
or tattered reputation. Few of them are successful in that 
respect. Now Sir William Robertson has told his story, 
which we do not pretend to have yet had time to read, 
though we saw something of it in serial form in the Morning 
Post. From the passages reproduced in the Press it is evident 
that the author holds no brief for himself or for anyone else, 
but has been at pains in a characteristically dispassionate 
manner to give the nation and the empire the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience of the inner working of the 
British Constitution as administered by the “ Talking men ”’ 
during a great war, so that they may be in a position to 
decide whether it is a system they desire to perpetuate as 
compatible with the safety of the State. This notable 
and illuminating book * cannot fail to raise the prestige 
of the Fighting Men, who ultimately won the war despite 
the impossible machine with which they were saddled. 
Two much-quoted passages from Sir William Robertson 
give us some idea of this handicap : 


By the end of 1914, while the Secretary of State for War was aiming at 
decisive results on the Western Front, the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
advocating the seizure of the Dardanelles and Constantinople ; the Secretary 
of State for India and the Indian Government were conducting a campaign 
in Mesopotamia ; the Secretary of State for the Colonies was concerned with 
operations in various parts of Africa; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was impressing upon his Cabinet colleagues the strategical advantages to be 
gained by transferring the main British military effort from the Western Front 
to the Balkan Peninsula and Syria. A more deplorable state of affairs can 
surely never have existed in the conduct of any war. 


* Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-1918, by Field-Marshal Sir William Robert- 
son, Bart. 2 vols. Cassell, 50s. 
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That Responsible Statesmen had learnt little in three years 
of war is manifest from the following episode : 

In September 1917 the War Cabinet instructed me to re-examine the old 
project for landing a force in Ayas Bay (Alexandretta) with the object of inter- 
rupting the Turkish communications. The idea was that the requisite troops 
could be spared from the Western Front during the coming winter, after the 
close of the operations in Flanders, and could complete their task in Asia in 
time to be back in France for the opening of active work in the spring. 


The author’s comment is worthy of the programme : 


From the standpoint of time the project was childish. After making allow- 
ance for collecting the requisite ships from different parts of the world, for rail- 
ing the troops, horses, guns, vehicles, stores, etc., from Flanders to Mediterranean 
ports, for embarking them, for the inevitable delays in landing them on a beach 
with improvised piers, it was obvious that, quite apart from any question of 
fighting, the leading divisions would have to begin re-embarking at Alexandretta 
before the rear divisions had even arrived there. 


THE Fifty-fourth Annual Conference of the National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist Associations—held this year 
Cc ‘ at Scarborough—was a conspicuous success 
_onservatives in several respects, and the arrangements 
in Council . ; 
reflect credit on both its central and local 

organizers. Likewise a special compliment is due to the 
first Lady Chairman of the Union (Dame Caroline Bridge- 
man), who by common consent acquitted herself admirably. 
The rank and file of our Party was, as usual, as sound as a 
bell, and thoroughly appreciated the many excellent speeches 
that were made by proposers and supporters of various 
resolutions, of which the most important were carried 
nem. con. The three subjects that had precedence and were 
most discussed were, in the first place, the problem of Trade 
Unions Reform, which was presented to the Conference in 
a speech of singular force and moderation by Sir Arnold 
Gridley, in moving a motion urging the Government to 
legislate on these lines : 

(1) To make illegal any strike called without a secret ballot of the members 
of the Trade Union affected ; 

(2) To increase the security of the individual worker against victimization 
and intimidation on account of his political beliefs ; 

(3) To make mass picketing and the picketing of a man’s private residence 
illegal ; 


(4) To require the national accounts of Trade Unions to be audited by 
certified accountants. 


(o) 
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The second question on the agenda was the Reform of the 
House of Lords, on which Sir Robert Sanders moved a 
Resolution advising that the subject should be dealt with 
next session. This was enforced in an incisive and con- 
vineing speech by Lord Selborne, who had travelled for 
many hours to promote the cause to which he has devoted 
himself, and whose views are shared by the Party at large. 
Thirdly came the issue popularly known as “Clearing out 
the Reds,” effectively advocated by Major Guy Kindersley, 
M.P., and Commander Locker-Lampson, M.P., amidst scenes 
of unusual enthusiasm. It is to Commander Locker-Lamp- 
son’s initiative and energy that we owe the series of splendid 
meetings, culminating in the great rally at the Albert Hall 
on October 15th, which leaves little room for doubt as to 
the feeling of the general public on Ministerial tolerance 
of alien anarchists. Another speech peculiarly acceptable 
to the National Union Conference was Sir Henry Page 
Croft’s impassioned plea for Imperial Preference and extended 
protection to British Industries. We may summarize the 
two days’ proceedings of the Conference by saying that the 
rank and file once more gave a lead to His Majesty’s 
Ministers on questions dear to Conservatives, but we fear 
we might mislead our readers by pretending that there is 
any likelihood of the Government following this lead in any 
direction. 


Tue Prime Minister’s speech, which was the outstanding 
feature of the Scarborough gatherings, can only be described 
J as disappointing, except, of course, to those 
oe — Agar who hail all speeches from Prime Ministers 
as inspired. He made it plain to everybody 

who wishes to see things as they really are that His Majesty’s 
Ministers have no policy on the questions thrashed out by 
the delegates, though none of these are new, while some of 
them are as old as the hills. Ministers have had more than 
sufficient time in which to make up their minds on such 
an issue as Political Trade Unionism and the Intimidation 
of the British Working Man, which has long been a scandal 
and has now become a danger. The Duke of Northumber- 
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land’s trenchant article elsewhere in this number expresses 
his views of that portion of the Conservative Party 
that is awake to leave our working men at the mercy 
of such bodies as the Miners’ Federation is in plain 
English a betrayal. Then the subject of Second Chamber 
Reform has been with us for at least forty years, and 
acute during the last fifteen. Judging, however, by the 
Prime Minister’s attitude there is no serious intention of 
seriously tackling the Constitutional problem next Session, 
and Ministers have so far no settled convictions regarding 
Trade Union Terrorism. Optimists, it is true, fastened on 
the passage in which the speaker pledged the Government 
to “‘promptly consider” the views expressed by the 
Conference; but consideration does not imply acceptance, 
still less action, and though it was semi-officially rumoured 
at Scarborough for the beguilement of the Delegates that 
“a Ministerial Bill” is actually on the stocks, directly the 
Conference had broken up for another year inspired state- 
ments appeared in the Press to the effect that nothing has 
yet been decided and that the Cabinet have no intention of 
being “rushed,” that the subject bristles with difficulties 
beyond the ken of the laymen, etc. In other words, 
there was complete confirmation of all we have said as to 
the desire of His Majesty’s Ministers to shirk this question 
if they dare. But then, why did not Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
who is an honest man and a lover of truth, take his followers 
into his confidence by saying : 


My attention has been called to various resolutions which the National 
Union Conference has carried on different questions, and which as in duty bound 
the Leader of the Party must consider, but I should not like any of you to leave 
this hall labouring under the delusion that there is any probability of any of 
your resolutions being embodied in legislation that will be placed on the Statute 
Book. My Cabinet contains too many opportunists and invertebrates—Mug- 
wumps, as these are sometimes called—to entitle me to hold out any serious 
hopes of the realization of your wishes. I know this statement must be a 
disappointment to many of those who hear it, but I realized when composing 
the present Cabinet, mainly of Coalitioners, that there was small prospect of 
the aspirations of the Conservative rank and file being gratified on any subject. 


With such a declaration in their pockets the Delegates 
would at least have gone home knowing where they were 
and where they weren’t. Now there is nothing but doubt, 
hesitation, and pain. 
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Ws renew our freely expressed hope that we may prove to 

be utterly wrong in the dismal suggestion that the Govern- 

ment does not mean business on Constitu- 

a tional Reform, and that there will be at most 
rong was: ; 

a mere pretence of legislation. It is, anyhow, 
the duty of all of us, whether we be pessimists or optimists, 
to second the admirable efforts of Lord Selborne, and to 
support the propaganda of the Morning Post, which has 
published a series of articles opened by Lord Sumner that 
completely cover the ground, and deprive Ministers of any 
vestige of excuse for shirking a problem they are pledged to 
tackle. No newspaper has ever done better by any Govern- 
ment than our contemporary by the present Cabinet, which 
would never have been heard of but for the devoted and 
courageous labours of the Morning Post and the Die Hards 
in 1922. Indeed, the Morning Post may be likened to a fond 
but anxious parent whose time is spent in endeavouring to 
direct its offspring’s steps in the right way, and in explaining 
to the public that the child is really all right though too shy 
to put its best foot forward. Gratitude not being among 
the political virtues, Ministers presumably resent every 
suggestion from friendly quarters—though they are marvel- 
lously tolerant of all enemies—and doubtless dislike 
being reminded of inconvenient promises. It would be, 
none the less, interesting to know what answer they can 
make to the following letter from Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Selborne which appeared in the Morning Post on 
October 20th : 


My prEarR SELBORNE,—I am glad that the question of the Parliament Act 
and the position of the Second Chamber has been so clearly raised. 

The arguments are all one way. During the long discussions to which you 
and I have so often listened have we ever heard anyone contend seriously : 


1. That the affairs of this country can safely be entrusted to single chamber 
government ; or 

2. That the House of Lords, as at present constituted, is a satisfactory 
Second Chamber ? 


As to (1), recent history has shown as how narrow is our margin of safety, 
and how violent the oscillation of the political pendulum can be. 

The case in regard to (2) grows stronger with every year that passes. In the 
last fifty years some 400 new peerages have been created. During Mr. Lloyd 
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George’s Government, 1916-22, 91 were added. Most, perhaps all, of the persons 
thus ennobled were estimable if not admirable men, but can it be affirmed that 
in any single case the individual selected, however worthy of a recompense, was 
chosen because his presence in Parliament supplied a deficiency or really 
strengthened the structure of the House as part of our constitutional machinery ? 

There may be differences as to the manner in which an improved Second 
Chamber might be composed. There is obviously room for an almost unlimited 
variety of treatment, but the materials for reconstruction have now been carefully 
sifted, sorted, and examined, and if some of us cannot make up our minds as 
to what is undeniably best, we may be content that a strong Government should 
make up our minds for us. 

I have on more than one occasion put forward proposals of my own, but I 
am not obstinately wedded to them. 

What really matters is that we should be given: 


1, A Second Chamber not unwieldy in numbers, representative of moderate 
and well-informed opinion in the country, and free from the suspicion 
that attaches to a purely hereditary chamber ; and 

2. That this Second Chamber should have real powers of revision and of 
appealing when necessary against the caprice of the country to its 
sober and deliberate judgment. 

Yours sincerely, 
LANSDOWNE, 


WE could not help feeling at the time, with many others, 
that the sensational result of the Dempsey-Tunney Fight 

at Philadelphia for the World’s Heavy- 
hone weight Championship left something to be 

explained. We could not swallow the sugges- 
tion of some of Dempsey’s infuriate backers that the fight 
had been “sold,” which was on the face of it grotesque, 
as the former Champion was already a rich man, and to 
put it no higher he could not be such a fool as to allow 
himself to be knocked about and disgraced for the sake of 
dollars he already had in abundance. Dempsey is a magnifi- 
cent fighter with a wonderful record, and still in the prime 
of life, while all his sparring partners testified to his prowess, 
against which such good judges as Firpo and Carpentier 
believed no living man could stand. It was incredible that 
Tunney should be his superior to the extent indicated. by 
this tragic encounter, in which Dempsey made practically 
no show. The mystery is elucidated by Mr. Trevor C. 
Wignall in the Daily Mail of October 14th. Like other 
mysteries it is simplicity itself. It was Dempsey’s “ off 
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day,” just as a W. G. Grace, a Hobbs, or a Lenglen might 
have an off day on which they could not “sight” the ball 
and became veritable “‘ rabbits.” According to Mr. Wignall, 
“if he (Dempsey) had fought Tunney on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 21st, instead of two nights later, he would have won.” 


Up to lunch-time on the Wednesday at Atlantic City Dempsey was as fit and 
as ready for a championship as it was possible for such a sorely worried man 


to be. 

Then, almost like a lightning flash, he went to pieces. This was not because 
the fabled last straw which breaks the camel’s back had been piled on him, but 
because exhausted nature had taken its course and toll. In the equivalent of a 
twinkling of an eye Dempsey, one of the strongest men the ring has ever known, 
was broken and rendered helpless by the turmoil and weariness of weeks of 
mental agitation. 


This version leaves the future of the championship much 
more open than it was. 


THE position acquired by France in the Lawn Tennis world 

in 1926 may be gathered from the proportion of places she 

' now holds in that select band known as the 

aoe World's ‘** World’s First Ten,” annually compiled by 
irst Ten : 

Mr. Wallis Myers, and generally accepted as 
sound. The Davis Cup was almost the only International 
trophy the French failed to capture, doubtless owing to 
their champions not being acclimatized to the American 
environment as they were a week later, when they appropri- 
ated three of the last four places in the American National 
Championship, and the American gallery at Forest Hills 
had the unprecedented experience of watching an all-foreign 
final such as is nowadays familiar to our humble selves at 
Wimbledon. The French now hold, besides their own 
Singles Championship, both Singles and Doubles Champion- 
ships at Wimbledon, as well as the British Hard Courts 
Singles Championship—also the Grass Courts and Covered 
Court Singles Championships of the United States. As Mr. 
Wallis Myers observed (Daily Telegraph, October 4th), their 
Forest Hills feat must be ranked above that of Wimbledon, 
because MM. Lacoste, Borotra, and Cochet had to overcome 
Messrs. Tilden, Johnston, and Vincent Richards, who now 
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for the first time are classed below them in the First Ten, 
which is arranged thus : 


. R. Lacoste (France). 

. J. Borotra (France). 

. H. Cochet (France). 

. W. M. Johnston (U.S.A.). 
. W. T. Tilden (U.S.A.). 

. Vincent Richards (U.S.A.). 
T. Harada (Japan). 

M. Alonso (Spain). 

H. Kinsey (U.S.A.). 

10. J. Brugnon (France). 


CHNIAIMNP www 


Doubtless in time Golf may cause the total disappearance 
of American names from this tripos, as it has contributed to 
our elimination. Since this list was compiled Monsieur 
Borotra has added yet another laurel to France’s chaplet 
by winning the Covered Courts Championship at Queen’s in 
dazzling fashion, though he had to produce his best to defeat 
Mr. Donald Greig in the final. One feature of the Queen’s 
Tournament, gratifying to good judges of the game, was the 
victory in the Women’s Singles Championship of Miss 
Peggy Saunders over a strong entry. She is a stylist of real 
distinction, who only needed success to consolidate her 
play. Indeed, when it comes to the other sex we have 
nothing to complain of, as Mr. Wallis Myers’ First Ten 
Women contains three English names, and there is abundance 
of promise in reserve. 

Mile Lenglen (France). 

Mrs. Godfree (England). 

Mile de Alvarez (Spain). 

Mrs. Mallory (U.S.A.). 

Miss Ryan (U.S.A.). 

iss Browne (U.S.A.). 

Miss Fry (England). 
Mrs. Watson (England). 


Mrs. Jessup (U.S.A.). 
. Mile Vlasto (France). 
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THE BETRAYAL OF THE WORKING MAN 


Durine the past few years we have seen a series of dis- 
astrous strikes, culminating this summer in the General 
Strike—the most serious attempt at revolution made in 
this country since 1688—and in the Miners’ Strike, which is 
not yet over. The world has stood aghast at the spectacle 
of millions of British working men being led by the most 
contemptible agitators upon a course which has entailed 
the loss of their own means of livelihood and disaster to the 
national prosperity. 

The present Conservative Government has announced its 
intention of preventing the recurrence of such catastrophes 
by reforming the Trade Union system. Unfortunately, in 
spite of the fact that it has been in power for two years, 
and that it was returned primarily in order to tackle this 
problem, it admits that it has not yet decided how to do it. 

Before we can successfully cope with a situation, it is 
necessary to understand how it has arisen. Unless we 
realize the reasons why the working man is to-day being 
led to ruin by persons of the type of Messrs. Cook and 
Herbert Smith, we cannot form a true appreciation of the 
situation or find a remedy for it. 

History will say that the appalling condition to which 
Trade Unionism, perverted from its original purposes to 
serve those of Socialist politicians and revolutionary con- 
spirators, has brought the working classes of this country, 
was primarily due to the lack of principle, blindness, and 
moral cowardice of our leading public men in Church and State. 

If anyone should be inclined to doubt this statement, 
let him reflect that of all institutions devised by man to 
terrorize, to oppress, to deceive, to corrupt, and to exploit 
his fellows, British Trade Unionism as it exists to-day is 
among the very worst recorded in history, and as an engine 
for retarding human progress it will probably be classed 
with the Spanish Inquisition and the Russian Tcheka. 

The historian of the future who studies the annals of 
the last twenty years, during which this iniquitous system 
has been erected, will not be surprised that one of the great 
political parties, in order to gain the votes of the revolu- 
tionary section of the community, passed measures in the 
shape of the Trades Disputes Act and the Political Levy to 
legalize this tyranny and to facilitate this exploitation. He 
will say that the party system being what it was and 
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Liberalism, by the very conditions of its existence, merely 
a preparation for Socialism, such a development was not 
unnatural. What will amaze him and arouse his scorn is 
that there was not, during the period prior to the General 
Strike, one leading man, either in political life or outside it, 
who had sufficient insight to see the true nature of the 
issues at stake in this matter and to explain them to the 
country, sufficient courage to denounce this system, and 
sufficient humanity to endeavour to save the British working 
man from his fate. 

The two institutions which have most egregiously failed 
to do their duty in this respect are the Conservative Party 
and the Church of England. It must in fairness to the 
Conservative Party be allowed that there is some excuse 
for its failure. The perversion of Trade Unionism was, to 
some extent, accomplished almost imperceptibly during the 
war, when public attention was directed elsewhere, and the 
State found itself after the war faced with a situation for 
which, in spite of its direct responsibility for it, it had not 
prepared nor foreseen. Unfortunately, the country was 
then governed by a Coalition, and the Conservative Party 
thus found itself in a false position in regard to Labour, 
from which it has never made any serious effort to escape. 
This false position arose from two causes. Firstly, the 
Government was, or thought it was, compelled to intervene 
in certain industrial disputes which seriously menaced the 
national welfare; secondly, this intervention necessitated 
direct negotiations between the Government and various 
Labour leaders, who hardly attempted to conceal the fact 
that they were using the industrial dispute in question 
merely as a means to a political end, which was, in most 
cases, neither more nor less than the overthrow of existing 
institutions of Government, of industry, and of society. 

Having once admitted the principle of Government 
intervention and having recognized such revolutionaries as 
representative of British workers, it must be admitted that 
it was difficult for the party to escape from this false posi- 
tion which they had created for themselves. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that a Government can have no right, 
under any circumstances, to enter into any dealings with 
open and avowed revolutionaries, whether they represent 
anybody or not, and the consequences of doing so must be 
fatal. 

The truth is the powers that be have sat still and looked 
on while the present Trade Union system has been erected, 
while all liberty was filched from the working man, and 
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while the Unions became grouped in great Federations, 
under Executives who were given supreme power. Strikes 
took place after ballots which were a farce or after no 
ballots at all, the power to call them having been entrusted 
to a small gang of revolutionaries. The administration of 
the Unions has been a scandal, the savings of the workers 
being squandered in political follies and in the maintenance 
of unnecessary hordes of officials, while the system of elect- 
ing these officials has been a travesty of true representation, 
resulting in the penetration of the whole system and, to a 
very great extent, its control by a minority of Communists 
under the direct inspiration of the Third International. 
And having remained supine while this Frankenstein monster 
was created, we have not dared to confront it or even tell 
the truth about it. And at the present moment this legacy 
of moral cowardice is tying our hands and hampering us in 
dealing effectively with the situation. 

As already stated, it is possible to find excuses for the 
Conservative Party in the period immediately after the 
war. It found itself committed to a course for which it 
was not, primarily at least, responsible. But can we say 
the same of the present Government? Let us face facts 
and see exactly how this Government has dealt with the 
Labour menace which it was returned two years ago to 
remedy. 

The story begins with the crisis which arose in the late 
summer of 1925. A dispute as to wages in the coal industry 
was to be made the excuse for a General Strike. The 
Government therefore intervened and agreed to grant a 
subsidy to the industry and to appoint a Royal Commission 
to report upon it. They have been condemned for the 
subsidy, but if it was a mistake, it was a small one com- 
pared to another which they committed at the same time. 
A most favourable opportunity then presented itself to 
escape from their false position. They might have said 
that if they were to negotiate with the Miners’ Federation 
it must be represented by somebody who was not a member 
of a foreign conspiracy against this country. Had the 
Federation been represented by anybody else but Mr. 
Cook, it would have been difficult to decline to recognize 
him, since it is hard to prove that a man is disloyal. In 
his case, however, there was no doubt. He was not merely 
@ member of the Communist Party but of the Third Inter- 
national; in that capacity he was acting under the direction 
of Zinovieff and had himself signed manifestos addressed 
to his fellow-countrymen urging them to create a revolution 
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after the Bolshevist model. Had the Government at that 
crisis firmly declined to have any dealings with this man, 
disclosed his past history and his writings, which included 
a book prescribing the method of ruining the coal industry 
by deliberate restriction of output, and explained their 
reasons for their attitude, the effect upon public opinion 
and upon the miners would have been tremendous. The 
Government would at once have put itself in a sound 
position, and it is difficult to suppose that upon such an 
issue a General Strike could have been declared. If it 
had, the Government would have fought upon an issue 
where it would have had the whole support of the country 
behind it. It must be remembered that at that time the 
danger of a General Strike lay not merely in the lack of 
preparation for it but in the fact that the country did not 
understand the issues at stake. 

It is not, of course, suggested that this would have 
altered the policy of the Miners’ Federation by one iota. 
That policy had been carefully prepared in conjunction 
with the T.U.C. and with Moscow, and would have been 
carried out whatever had happened. But the entire atmo- 
sphere would have been different. The Government would 
have made it quite clear that it would make no concessions 
to revolutionary agitation and would neither negotiate with 
nor even recognize any Trade Union official unless he was a 
loyal citizen. Instead of this every action of the Govern- 
ment, from the granting of the subsidy onwards, was 
regarded, and quite naturally, as due to fear alone, and the 
impression was produced that anything could be extorted 
from them providing a big enough stick was held over 
them. 

Now the first consequence of getting into a false posi- 
tion is that, in order to save your face, you are compelled 
to pretend that it is not false at all. If you have looked on 
while British working men are jockeyed into a position 
where they are represented by a caucus of revolutionaries, 
if you have recognized those revolutionaries as truly 
representing their constituents, the only thing to do is to 
pretend they are not revolutionaries but loyal citizens. So 
for a long time there was a conspiracy of silence on this 
subject. Anybody who suggested that the Executive of the 
Miners’ Federation was not actuated solely by an earnest 
desire to serve the interests of the miners was a reactionary 
a die-hard, an extremist, and altogether outside the pale. 
Since the disclosure of the real aims of the Executive would 
have rendered the proceedings of the Coal Commission a 
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pure farce, those aims were never mentioned. Such was 
the fear of the Commission lest the light of reality should 
filter through the carefully prepared fog of illusion which 
obscured the true issues, that they were most careful not 
to listen to any evidence on this subject. They evidently 
felt, however, that it was not enough to ignore this vital 
issue, so they actually went to the length of denying that 
it existed. They issued a report which expressly states 
that these facts must be ignored if there is to be peace in 
the industry. Adopting the manner of the heavy father 
lecturing troublesome children, they adjured the owners to 
give up charging the miners with deliberate restriction of 
output, and the miners to give up charging the owners 
with a deliberate desire to depress their standard of living. 
One cannot but admire the ingenuity here displayed in 
obscuring the true issues. Never has the swppressio vert et 
suggestio falsi been brought to a higher pitch of perfection. 
The whole trouble, be it observed, is caused by nothing 
more than the friction between master and man in an 
ordinary trade dispute; it is merely a question of wages 
and economic conditions; Socialism and Communism do 
not enter into the picture; the nationalization of coal is 
advocated for industrial and not political reasons; few 
miners have ever been wicked enough to indulge in “ ca’ 
canny.” Nay, more, in order to please the Miners’ Executive, 
let us subtly suggest that no such accusations could be 
levied against them! And all the time the signatories of 
that Report knew that the man whom they had recognized 
as the spokesman of the miners was the author of “ The 
Miners’ Next Step,” had proclaimed himself ‘a humble 
disciple of Lenin,” and was at that very time the servant of 
an international conspiracy ! 

A Report conceived in this atmosphere of humbug, 
and which ignored all the realities of the situation, could 
only meet with one fate. Within a few months its recom- 
mendations were universally recognized as utterly worthless. 
The true aims of the Federation were revealed by the General 
Strike, by the continuance of the Miners’ Strike supported 
by Bolshevist gold, and by the undisguised efforts recently 
made to stir up strife in the coal-fields, to withdraw the 
safety men, and, in general, to do as much harm as possible 
to industry. And yet, even now, even in face of this open 
defiance by a gang of revolutionaries, the Government still 
continues to occupy the same false position. No sooner 
had it successfully overcome the General Strike, in dealing 
with which its conduct was beyond all praise, than it pro- 
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ceeded to throw away the fruits of its victory. We were 
told that there must be no mention of victory because that 
involved the defeat of the workers. This attitude was 
fatal, since it acknowledged the revolutionaries of the 
T.U.C. as the representatives of the workers instead of 
their betrayers, and thus another golden opportunity of 
re-establishing the Government’s position was lost. It 
made no attempt to constitute itself the champion of the 
workers against those who had led them to ruin, and every- 
thing possible was done to save the face of the “‘ moderate ” 
Labour leaders, instead of roundly condemning them for 
their betrayal. This attitude was apparently due to the 
delusion that the ‘‘ moderates ’’ were a restraining influence 
on the extremists, although they had, on their own admis- 
sion, known that the General Strike was utterly inde- 
fensible and had nevertheless, through fear of their own 
skins, embarked on it, thereby leading the men they pro- 
fessed to represent to disaster. 

If one has got to pretend that such conduct is excusable 
and merely an error of judgment, what hope is there of 
ever inducing the working man to see it in its true aspect ? 
How can a party which adopts such an attitude make itself 
the champion of the working classes ? 

After the Miners’ Strike had been in progress some time 
a remarkable change took place in public opinion. The 
Press in general recognized that the Miners’ Federation 
was simply a revolutionary organization, and that the 
owners, so far from being unreasonable and extortionate, 
were offering the only terms consistent with the facts of 
the economic situation. Nevertheless, the Government con- 
tinued to play into the hands of the Federation, who, 
finding that the men were breaking away and concluding 
district agreements, announced their willingness to accept 
some such terms as they had refused in April. Instead of 
seeing that those terms were out of the question in the 
altered situation, that they could not be accepted by the 
owners and would merely be used as a lever for creating 
further trouble by the Federation, the Government actually 
threatened to coerce the owners into accepting them, an 
attitude which they subsequently had to abandon and the 
only effect of which was to encourage the Federation and 
prolong the Strike. 

After this blunder the Government contented itself with 
offering to set up a National Arbitration Tribunal to con- 
firm or reject the terms of the district agreements, a pro- 
posal which was fortunately rejected by the Federation, as 
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it could not possibly have been accepted by the owners, 
would have created chaos, and effectually checked the 
production of coal. 

Throughout the whole of this period the Government 
has continued to support the fiction that the Federation 
represents the miners and is concerned in a trade dispute, 
although such a theory is now rejected by all impartial and 
intelligent people. The absurdity of the situation has been 
increased by the sending of nearly £1,000,000 from Russia 
to support the Strike, and everybody knows that that 
money has been given only on the condition that no settle- 
ment is concluded. Incredible as it may seem, the Govern- 
ment continues to recognize Mr. Cook, while nearly a quarter 
of the miners have repudiated him. 

The Government’s policy is, of course, due to the desire 
to be perfectly fair and impartial. But in what light does 
the working man see it? He is not a fool; he has no 
illusions as to the kind of man who leads him. He has 
been taught to regard the raison détre of Trade Unionism 
as a struggle between Labour and Capital, in which those 
most successful in fighting the employer, and in the last 
resort overawing the Government, are naturally selected to 
lead. They are probably elected by an _ infinitesimal 
number of his comrades, not because they are men of high 
character, wisdom, or foresight, but because they understand 
the art of agitation. What does he think when he hears of 
such a man being closeted day after day with the Prime 
Minister in the intervals between speeches in which he 
declares that Statesman to be a liar and a murderer, and 
announces his intention of coercing the Government and 
the public by holding up industry and creating suffering 
and distress among all classes. We were told at the recent 
Unionist Conference at Scarborough that the Prime Minister 
had shown admirable patience under the insults of Mr. 
Cook. Really this will not wash. Either Mr. Cook is to 
be taken seriously as the representative of 1,000,000 miners 
or he is not. If he is, then he must be taken as seriously 
when he speaks on the public platform as when he nego- 
tiates with Ministers in the seclusion of Downing Street. 
If he is not, then the Government has no right to recognize 
him at all. The question is, will the average working man 
ascribe the Prime Minister’s conduct to patience or to 
something else ? Does it increase his respect for the Govern- 
ment or does it not? Human nature being what it is, the 
miner probably thinks that Mr. Cook, for whom in his heart 
he cherishes profound contempt, is a better man than 
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Mr. Baldwin. After all, it is the natural inference. And 
if the Government does not inspire respect, what shall be 
said of the Church? After the oceans of pulpit oratory 
which have flowed during recent years regarding brother- 
hood, fellowship, etc., it is sad to record that the Church 
has never made any serious protest against a system pro- 
fessedly designed to mobilize Labour against Capital. Like 
the other “‘ powers that be,” she has looked on at the betrayal 
of the working man, and after the manner of the Levite 
in the parable, has passed by on the other side. This 
might be excusable if the Church declined all intervention 
in politics, although the matter is not a political so much as 
a social and moral one, but as she asserts her right to 
express her views regarding the moral issues involved in 
political and economic problems, it is a pity that she appears 
to be totally blind to the moral issues involved in a million 
British miners being led to disaster by a disciple of Lenin. 

Is it any wonder that seeing all this weakness, sophistry, 
humbug, and concealment of the truth, the working man 
continues to put his faith in political Trades Unionism as 
his only refuge? Ostensibly it fights his battles; it offers 
him a certain false ideal of working-class solidarity which 
arrays him against his employer and in the last resort against 
his fellow-countrymen. But there is no alternative ; there is 
nothing else in the world to which he can look up—nothing 
which has not forfeited his respect. 

And now, after waiting two years, the Government is 
going to tackle the reform of Trade Unionism. But why? 
According to them the Miners’ Strike is merely a trade 
dispute, in which there are faults on both sides, and they are 
still ready at any time to negotiate with the Executive of 
the Miners’ Federation, who really represent the miners and 
have no revolutionary intentions. What need, therefore, 
can there be for reforming so representative a system? If 
it is not a tool in the hands of the Third International, 
there is no case against it. 

The truth is that the reform of the Trade Unions, if it 
is to be worth anything, must be undertaken in the spirit 
of a crusade against a system which is an utter abomination 
and a national peril. If this issue is to be made plain to 
the working classes the whole truth must be told, the ini- 
quity of the present system and its supporters must be 
exposed, and an appeal must be made to Trade Unionists 
to help the Government in its task. Incidentally, such a 
policy would, of course, involve sending the Soviet Embassy 
about their business, as nobody could possibly suppose the 
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Government to be in earnest as long as that nest of con- 
spirators remains in this country. Such a policy would be 
bold, straight-forward, and intelligible. It would probably 
gain the support of a large proportion of the working classes, 
transform the whole Labour situation, and put the Con- 
servative Party in power for many years. It is certain that 
only a reform conceived in such a spirit will prevent the 
Communists regaining control of the Trade Unions. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND 


CANADA’S DESTINY 


It is undoubtedly a fact that the British public in general 
fail to take the intelligent interest in Canada that their power 
of shaping its ultimate destiny deserves. 

By this is not meant the political power that conceivably 
might be exerted by the British people through Downing 
Street—that bugbear which still worries some people in 
Canada with minds in the nineteenth century. The power 
of the British Government to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of the self-governing Dominions vanished many years ago, 
and no intelligent person in this country would think of 
wishing to revive it. What is meant is the influence in 
moulding that destiny that could and would be exercised as 
the result of a wholesale movement of surplus people and 
surplus capital from Britain, which can only come about 
through a better understanding, fostered by persistent, 
intelligent publicity in the British Press in the form of news 
and articles, of the opportunities offered for their employ- 
ment in the Dominion. 

No one who knows the country can fail to realize how 
great such opportunities are. The Bishop of London, who 
is now in Canada (September), stated a few days ago his 
belief that within a comparatively brief period, as time goes 
in the life of a nation, the Dominion would be the centre of 
the wealth and influence of the British Empire. Allowing 
for the enthusiasm that naturally comes from close contact 
with the bounding progress and exhilarating atmosphere of 
that young country, there can be no doubt at all that the 
future holds for Canada a great place in the world. It is 
up to Englishmen to hold Canada for the Empire, if there is 
any danger of its loss, by a more active, a less detached, 
interest in her economic development. 

Let us clear our minds of any misconception of what 
is called the Americanization of Canada. What strikes 
the average Briton visiting that country forthe firsttimeis the 
accent, style of clothes, customs and manners, and even the 
outlook and mental processes of the citizens of the Republic 
which, in a modified form, prevail north of the border. But 
it should not be forgotten that English-speaking Canada— 
that part of the population which, distinctively Canadian and 
descended from Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen, is 
not just a transplanted England—lives its life in North 
America, and for generations has been moulded by the same 
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influences of geography, climate, and a continental outlook 
as have shaped the descendants of the same types of trans- 
planted Englishmen who are the 100 per cent. Americans 
of to-day. The resemblance of Canadians to citizens of the 
United States, therefore, is not a recent phenomenon, but 
is as old asthe country. The same North American influences 
have been at work, more or less independently, in both cases. 
So far as they are concerned individually Canadians are not 
Yankeeized (hateful word), but are North Americanized, 
and they are rather proud to be North Americans even if 
United States Americans do share that privilege ! 

This type of Canadian, with great regard for British 
institutions and the British connection, forms the bulk of 
the population to-day. The two or three million French- 
Canadians of the Province of Quebec, while naturally without 
any special enthusiasm for Great Britain, are quite content 
with Canada’s status as a British nation. These two elements 
still dominate the position by their numbers. But immigra- 
tion from the United States and from the alien countries of 
Europe is proceeding at a rapid rate, and these people, 
usually without any love for England—rather the reverse— 
are becoming a power in the land, more particularly in the 
grain-growing provinces of the West. For instance, during 
the first five months of this year 58,000 immigrants landed 
in the country, as against 35,000 during the same period of 
last year, and of these whole shiploads were Continental 
aliens. In addition, American farmers by the thousand are 
resuming the trek across the border—halted by the war 
and its aftermath—accompanied by their implements, house- 
hold goods, and substantial capital to take up new and 
cheaper land, under conditions which are similar to those 
they have left behind. These men make excellent farmers 
and are welcomed, as from an economic point of view they 
help to build up the country. But, if they think about the 
matter at all, they are very far from cherishing any esteem 
for the “‘ ancient enemy” of their children’s school-books. 
During this five months’ period British immigration 
increased from 15,000 to 21,000, that from the United 
States from 6,000 to 7,000, and from other countries from 
12,000: to 28,000. What is urgently needed is an influx of 
suitable people from the United Kingdom in such numbers 
as, together with the old Canadians of British and French 
stock, will dominate the country and throw their weight into 
the scale for permanent Canadian nationhood within the 
Empire. 

The industrial and capitalistic Americanization of the 
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Dominion is more real. During recent years over a thousand 
branches of American industrial establishments of all kinds 
have been put into operation in Canada, where cheap hydro- 
electric power, a market of 9,000,000 people of high 
buying capacity and a position within the ambit of inter- 
Empire preference are the magnet. Within the last year 
or two there has been ample evidence that the Dominion 
is entering upon a period of expansion which recalls the great 
growth of the country about fifteen years ago. Not since 
then have there been so many large-scale efforts to develop 
the natural resources of the country, especially the water 
powers, the minerals and forests, and this movement is not 
confined to any one section, but extends almost from coast 
to coast. American capitalists are taking a prominent, 
although by no means an exclusive, part in this exploitation. 
American interest in Canada has certainly gathered strength 
amazingly since 1920, with very practical effects, for besides 
the factories mentioned above there are now in existence 
many excellent hotels of American parentage, great mining 
projects in many parts, enormous investments in loans of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, and the munici- 
palities and other evidence of Yankee enterprise. 

Two examples will serve to show the kind of opportuni- 
ties the astute men of “ big business” from south of the 
border are seizing, namely, the stupendous plans of the 
Aluminium Company of America and the International 
Paper Company. The former is developing a wilderness on 
the banks of the Saguenay River in the Province of Quebec, 
which involves the expenditure of over £20,000,000. This 
vast sum is now being spent on the development of electric 
power, the building of a great plant, and the erection of a 
model city to provide for the needs of 50,000 people. The 
International Paper Company, the largest of its kind in the 
world, has acquired such immense interests in Canada that 
it may be said to be moving bodily across the border, so far 
as the manufacture of newsprint paper is concerned. Several 
new mills are in course of construction or enlargement, and 
when these come into operation they, together with the 
numerous great Canadian mills already in existence, will 
place the Dominion permanently in first place among all 
countries in the production of that class of paper which 
reaches the world’s breakfast table. During the first seven 
months of this year the Canadian production of newsprint 
was 1,056,000 tons, an increase over last year of 22 per cent. 
= compared with 984,000 tons manufactured in the United 

tates. 
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British capital seems to be leaving Canada nearly alto- 
gether to the tender mercies of the gentlemen in the horn- 
rimmed spectacles. The recent successful flotation in this 
country of the Anglo-Canadian Paper Company, a great 
enterprise for the production in the Dominion of newsprint 
paper for a group of English papers, is specially conspicuous 
by its isolation. Everyone realizes that the monstrous 
taxation in this country, the poisonous class warfare which 
impoverishes both owners and workers, and the great 
shrinkage in recent years of the accumulated wealth of the 
nation make it impossible to finance enterprise abroad on 
the pre-war scale. But even so there seems to be an apathy 
or lack of enterprise on the part of men with money which 
might be invested in the Dominions with profit to all con- 
cerned out of all proportion to these handicaps. One of the 
reasons for the lack of investment interest in Canada in 
recent years was without doubt the dispute between the 
Canadian Government, as owners of the Canadian National 
Railways, and the London Committee representing the 
British stockholders of the Grand Trunk Pacific 4 per cent. 
Debenture stock. Whatever the legal merits of the respec- 
tive claims, this five years’ old controversy has discouraged 
British investments in Canada. In fact there seems to have 
been little realization among even influential people across 
the Atlantic of the untold harm to Canadian credit that was 
being done by the failure to arrive at a settlement. Now 
that a provisional agreement has been signed, which 
undoubtedly will be ratified, the cost to Canada will be 
cheap at the price. No better work has ever been done by 
a Canadian Government than the healing of this sore. 

It is difficult for the writer, who knows both countries 
very well, to appreciate to what extent the well-informed 
readers of this journal are aware of the present industrial 
and commercial position of Canada among the countries of 
the world. A few facts will suffice. Everyone knows the 
position in regard to the production of wheat and other 
grains, cattle and dairy produce and timber, but how many 
realize that the manufacturing establishments in the country, 
situated mainly in the central provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec (where, by the way, there is no coal), number at the 
present time 22,642, in which the total invested capital is 
£676,064,000 ? The goods produced in these factories in 
1923 exceeded in value the agricultural production, amount- 
ing to £221,514,000, by £40,691,000. Fifty-six per cent. of the 
stocks, bonds, and other securities of manufacturing indus- 
tries is owned in Canada, 9 per cent. by Great Britain, and 
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34 per cent. by the United States. How many know that 
the Dominion is the leading country in the manufacture of 
certain classes of paper, the second or third in the production 
of motor-cars, the fourth in rubber goods manufacture, one 
of the largest shippers of refined sugar to the United Kingdom, 
and the home of scores of other important industries which 
enjoy the benefit of cheap hydro-electric power, whose 
consumption per head is greater than that in any other 
country ? 

While the economic penetration of Canada by American 
industrialists is rapidly proceeding, it should not be under- 
stood that the Canadians are merely the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water for American taskmasters. Cana- 
dians still own and manage the bulk of the industries of the 
country, but if the present process is carried far enough, 
without corresponding enterprise by the business men of 
Great Britain, the United States will in time literally own 
the Dominion. 

How do native-born Canadians view this invasion— 
Canadians of two or three generations, of British stock, with 
warm attachment to the Mother Country and no particular 
affection for the great Republic under whose shadow—or 
in whose limelight—they are compelled to live? It is safe 
to say that the great majority welcome it. Canada herself 
has not a tithe of the capital nor a fraction of the population 
necessary to develop her unparalleled resources. If British 
capital and British enterprise were to lend themselves to this 
great task Canadian enthusiasm, encouragement, and 
co-operation would be unbounded. But, better American 
enterprise than nothing—very much better. They are 
largely indifferent to, or unaware of, any remote menace 
which may threaten their national existence from peaceful 
penetration from the South. The indifference is due to the 
fact that they do not believe any real menace exists, and in 
any case they are unable, even if they had the desire, to 
stem the flood of American dollars. They believe that the 
danger of political absorption by the Republic was during 
the lean times of last century. The two peoples are so much 
alike in many ways that the invaders are looked upon, not 
as foreigners, but as rather likeable people not remarkably 
different from themselves. A recent visitor to this country 
from Winnipeg, a young Canadian of the class corresponding 
to the public school and university man of this country, 
unusually intelligent and alert, was asked what people of his 
class thought of this American movement. ‘ Oh,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ we’re not worrying.” This is the general attitude. 
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As is inevitable in a new country, most Canadians are 
somewhat materialistic in their outlook. Their ambition 
for their country is a wheat field and skyscraper civilization. 
But they look to nationhood within the British Empire as 
their highest and proudest destiny, and absorption by the 
United States appeals to no one but a few cranks. It is up 
to the people of this country to assist them in keeping 
Canada British by supplying the power of numbers and the 
influence of financial and industrial strength. 


ANGLO-CANADIAN 


BOLSHEVIK v. ULTRAMONTANE IN 
MEXICO 


A FEW years ago the versatile Dean of St. Paul’s hit the 
nail on the head—as he so often does hit it—by describing 
the Bolshevik and the Ultramontane, or extreme Roman 
Catholic, as “‘the two enemies of civilization.” At the 
present moment this turbulent pair of trouble-makers are 
quarrelling violently in Mexico, and the fight this time bids 
fair to be a fight to a finish. The public over here is not 
uninterested in the fray, but many people are puzzled 
owing to the paucity of news supplied them by the Press, 
and I am constantly being asked questions as to what are 
the real rights and wrongs of the controversy. This article 
is an attempt to give an answer and at the same time to 
express an opinion which, whether it be right or wrong, is 
at least an honest one based on long and careful study of 
the facts. My personal interests in the question are two- 
fold, and circumstance combines in my case with sentiment 
to act as a check upon any possible bias. As an investor 
(for my sins) in Mexican securities I only wish to see the 
country peaceful and prosperous, and its inhabitants left 
free to develop its vast natural resources; as a student of 
religious problems I watch this highly spectacular broil, the 
Communist Mexican bull disporting himself in the clerical 
china-shop, from a more detached and philosophic stand- 
point. 

The existing régime in Mexico is strongly anti-religious, 
Marxian and Communistic; a good many of its ideals are 
distinctly Bolshevist in character, while the methods of its 
supporters would do credit to the followers of Lenin and 
Trotsky, and a leading English Trade Unionist has coupled 
Mexico with Soviet Russia as “leading the way” to the 
blessings of the higher democracy. It is, however, an 
interesting fact that the socialistic theories held by President 
Calles do not wholly spring from European sources, but 
are largely founded on, and inspired by, native Indian 
customs, traditions, and sentiment; and this is worth bear- 
ing in mind when we are told that all the Indians are on the 
side of the Church. This may have been the case formerly, 
but of late years the anti-clerical spirit, which, strangely 
enough, infects chiefly the upper and ruling classes of Mexico, 
now largely pervades the native-born peons. The Indian 
is religious—a mystic, or nature-mystic—but, like other 
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people, he hankers after freedom and the good things of 
life, such as land, and he is beginning to see that he is more 
likely to receive these blessings from the secular than from 
the ecclesiastical arm. 

The larger number of British and American settlers 
probably view the situation in a different light. During 
recent years they have felt the heavy hand of Red rule, 
which appears to be hardly less unpleasant in Mexico than 
it is in Russia; many of them have been despoiled of their 
property, and their lives are continually in danger. The 
abominable persecution of Mrs. Evans, culminating in her 
murder by Bolshevist assassins, will not readily be forgotten, 
and for these and other good reasons our British Cabinet 
has wisely refused to recognize the Mexican Government. 

Side by side with Red rule in Mexico is the rule of the 
Blacks, those intransigentists of the Roman Church who cause 
so much trouble all over the Western hemisphere. Which 
of these two forms of rule is the more objectionable is a 
fair subject for argument which I do not propose to discuss 
here; what we have to remember at the present juncture 
is that the unfortunate inhabitants of Mexico are, or have 
been until quite lately, harried by both. Much of the present 
trouble is due to the temporal pretensions of a Church which, 
while assuring us that her kingdom is not of this world, 
continues to assert those pretensions in an aggravated form. 
The Ultramontane quality of Mexican sacerdotalism is 
illustrated by the recent refusal of a bishop to recognize 
any authority except that of the Pope; he added that 
= present difficulties can be settled by Rome’s decision 
alone. 

The era of Red rule throughout Mexico began in the 
year 1857, when the Indian President Juarez, who killed 
the luckless Emperor Maximilian, instituted the Republican 
Constitution under which Mexicans have lived ever since. 
He separated Church and State, and passed strong anti- 
Papist laws, stripping the Church of much of her vast 
wealth and proscribing the religious Orders. His aim was 
to destroy the Spanish system of ecclesiastical patronage 
and authority, alien and hateful in Mexican eyes, which 
gave the Church practically unlimited power in Mexico, 
and enabled her to oppress the people and keep them in 
poverty, ignorance and subjection. The seeds of this anti- 
clerical legislation had been sown during the previous 
hundred years or more, when Jesuitism was abolished, the 
monastic Orders were banished, and other attacks made 
upon sacerdotal power. Juarez’s anti-Catholic laws were 
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never repealed, but when Porfirio Diaz came into power 
fifty years ago they passed into abeyance. Diaz, like 
Signor Mussolini and many other great rulers belonging to 
various faiths before him, found that religion was too great 
a power to be antagonized with impunity, and he restored 
to the hierarchy its privileges and strength, receiving in 
return its support for his policy of tyranny and reaction, 
At the same time he took good care (as we have done in 
England) to keep the anti-clerical laws in reserve for 
occasions when the priests became more than usually 
troublesome. Under his iron rule, aided by the Church, 
the land had peace (of a sort) for more than thirty years; 
commerce flourished, concessionaires profited, and investors 
received some return upon the money they had entrusted 
to him, but the mental, moral, and social conditions of the 
people went from bad to worse. On the death of Diaz 
there was nobody whose shoulders were equal to bearing 
the burden of empire, and the usual consequences of dictator- 
ship followed. A number of worthless and often ruffianly 
adventurers contended for the mastery, promising the people 
a Bolshevist millennium, but producing little more than 
anarchy, carnage, brigandage and bankruptcy. On the 
other side the Church, with her finger in every political 
pie, maintained her strangle-hold upon the people’s minds 
and wills and faculties, and, as usual, offered an invincible 
bar to moral and material progress. 

The immediate cause of the present disorder is the 
remarkable and violently anti-Papal Constitution signed 
by President Carranza in January 1917, and made law a 
week later. It seems fairly clear that this Constitution, 
sponsored by Carranza, originated in the more fertile brain 
of the now-reigning President, Plutarcho Elias Calles, who 
has out-Heroded Herod in his continued efforts to suppress 
organized religion. The laws defining the position of the 
Church and her priesthood are set out in Chapter VII and 
Article 130 of the Constitution, which enact that all Church 
property is to be henceforth taken over by the State, public 
and private schools are to be secularized, and no priest or 
nun may teach. Priests have to be registered as members 
of a profession. Their numbers are to be limited by the 
State, and ministers of all creeds must be born Mexicans. 
No religious services or rites may be celebrated except 
in church, and clerics and clerical papers are forbidden 
to comment on political affairs. Marriage is made @ 
purely civil contract. Monastic Orders are suppressed, and 
ministers of all religions are forbidden under severe penalties 
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to form political associations. No Church of any creed can 
hold, acquire or administer real estate. As though the Con- 
stitution were not sufficiently drastic in itself, the President 
supplemented it last July by decreeing further anti-clerical 
regulations. 

It seems fairly obvious that only stern necessity or clear 
exigencies of State could justify such drastic measures as 
President Calles seems bent on enforcing. Roman Catholics 
and their supporters raise the slogan of persecution, and 
denounce the edicts as being (what they undoubtedly are) 
a flagrant infraction of personal liberty and the fundamental 
principles of democracy. The question we have to consider 
is whether, in spite of priestly provocation, “ Laicité” of 
so uncompromising a type is necessary, or even desirable. 
President Calles has issued his apologia, and, judging from 
the rather scrappy information which most of the news- 
papers (7'he Times excepted) have served out to us, many 
people think that he has made out a fairly good case. That 
the inhabitants of Mexico, the Indian peons in particular, 
have owed much to the Church in the past no candid student 
of history can deny. Her ecclesiastics often protected them 
against the cruelty of their Spanish conquerors and helped, 
as time went on, to bring the two races together. She also 
supplied the somewhat primitive natives with a theory, 
however imperfect, of life; acted as mother and guide to 
them in all human relationships, and gave her children 
some sort of intellectual system. The trouble is that this 
ancient Church can never be brought to see that in Mexico, 
as elsewhere, her day is past and over, though we can hardly 
blame her priests and bishops if they refuse to accept the 
view of the progressives that she is an incubus which must 
now make room for some better, less anomalous, and more 
up-to-date system. 

President Calles sees this very clearly, and he is no 
believer in compromise. Feeling that the ecclesiastical yoke 
has become too heavy to be borne any longer, he has raised 
the cry of “Le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi,”’ and has 
launched a crusade against priestcraft such as the New 
World had never witnessed before. He points out that the 
laws are not directed solely against Catholics, but are of 
general application; he regrets that Protestants, who do 
not make trouble like the Papists, should have to suffer with 
the rest. He sees what he calls “a calamity of priests” 
afflicting his native land (just as it has long afflicted Ireland) ; 
and these priests he describes as an essentially foreign body 
—alien in authority, system and personnel. By their 
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exactions they have absorbed the economic strength of the 
country and laid the populace in the dust, keeping them 
so poverty-stricken, superstitious, and ignorant that. at 
least 85 per cent. of them are illiterate. “It is criminal,” 
said the Minister of Education, “to permit the children’s 
minds to be formed by the clergy.” This may well be true 
of Mexico, as it probably is of some other countries, but, 
while fully admitting the demoralizing influence which 
unquestioning trust in authority has upon pupils and 
teachers alike, one would like to know what sort of education 
the young people will receive in Calles’ new Communist 
schools. 

The “ sacerdotal caste” is also blamed, along with the 
Petroleros, for the alienization of the land from the peons 
and for fleecing them in various ways. The Oriental pietist 
can never tolerate the spectacle of Churches and priests 
preaching poverty while piling up gold and riches of every 
description for themselves, and the Mexican progressives 
object to the Religios holding (as is said) nearly half the 
wealth of the country, after acquiring it by somewhat 
dubious means. The Government therefore proposes, for 
the good of the country and the souls of the religious, to 
relieve the latter of the temptations which invariably beset 
those who possess vast wealth. The hierarchy and priest- 
hood are further charged with fomenting sedition, stirring 
up the people against the Government (by which much 
bloodshed has been caused) and endeavouring to make 
Mexico subservient to Papal ambitions. Readers of the 
National Review and its publications are already familiar 
with the vagaries of “the Roman Mischief-Maker,” and 
there seems no reason to question the President’s observation 
that his country has suffered much from “the intolerable 
activities of the reactionary clergy, who, following their 
traditional practice, are endeavouring to injure the State.” 
There was a great outcry, for example, when the Papal 
delegate to Mexico was expelled from Mexican territory 
last March; but, as we know that the phrase ‘“ Apostolic 
Delegate” is often found in practice to be Vatican for 
“‘ mischief-maker,” the Government may have had _ its 
reasons. The delegate in question is accused of making 
several untrue statements in his declaration before the immi- 
gration authorities at Nuevo Laredo; according to the 
official report he described himself as a “teacher,” @ 
“tourist” not travelling on business—he admitted after- 
wards that he was making investigations for the Pope— 
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and “a Protestant!’ He also said that he (an Italian by 
birth and bishop of a Spanish-speaking diocese) knew no 
language but English. The Mexican Consul-General in the 
United States, who has a photostatic copy of the declaration, 
vouches for the truth of the above charges. 

The Times correspondent in Mexico, who disapproves of 
the attack on the Church and deprecates the severity of 
the new laws, tells us very plainly that the clerics are greatly 
to blame. The priesthood, he says, has too often been 
merely self-seeking. 


It has amassed large treasure at the expense of the poorer classes, and has 
not done half it might have done for the education and moral enlightenment 
of its followers. As an example, Church marriage has almost always been an 
expensive transaction [as it is in Ireland]; the priests have demanded 
excessive fees and have expected offerings to be made to the local Virgin. The 
peon has no idea of civil marriage. Such a thing as a registry does not enter 
his philosophy, so he takes to himself a wife and begets children without the 
sanction of either Church or State. 


I have elsewhere shown at length on various occasions 
that in all Roman Catholic countries the Church is morally 
a total failure, that both her teaching and practice form a 
direct incentive to immorality, and that the ethical condition of 
Catholic communities—as shown by official facts and figures 
as well as the testimony of impartial observers—is very 
much lower than it is in non-Catholic ones. If any 
additional proof is needed Mexico is now supplying us with 
it: the peon’s only standard of morality is the one he has 
learned from his Church, and that, as we know, is a poor 
one. Lord Hugh Cecil, who tells us that many people 
regard him as “ three-quarters Papist,” spoke some very 
plain words on this subject a few years ago. The Vatican, 
he said, “‘is of little use in matters of simple right and wrong.” 
For these reasons, I cannot but think that the gloomy fore- 
bodings of moral chaos in Mexico as a consequence of the 
anti-clerical legislation have been rather overdone. 

Dean Inge, who is also on the side of the Church in her 
battle with Mexican infidelity, admits that she probably 
did little to win the respect or affection of the people. ‘* The 
immorality of priests,” he says, ‘over nearly the whole of 
Spanish America is notorious;” and let me here say that 
it is greatly resented in Mexico, where “ disgraceful stories ”’ 
of clerical misconduct abound.* The other day a very large 

* A singularly fair and informative article in the Jesuit organ, The Month, 
for October, deplores the licentiousness of Mexican priests, their lack of 
training and character. 
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demonstration of men and women workers paraded the 
streets of Mexico City bearing a banner protesting against 
it. In one State, Tabasco, the powers that be have passed 
an ordinance commanding the priests to marry or to resign 
their benefices; and batches of priests who refused to 
comply with the law have fled to the City of Mexico or left 
the country. During the Dark and Middle Ages people had 
a no less lively appreciation of the inconveniences which 
attend the celibacy of the clergy, and various attempts, 
not unlike those made in Mexico, were made to guard 
feminine frailty against clerical incontinence. For example, 
in parts of Switzerland and Spain the authorities, antici- 
pating the wise men of Tabasco, compelled the priest, “on 
taking up his charge, to select a concubine as a necessary 
protection to the females under his care.’’* 

On August lst the laws and decrees, new and old, were 
put in force and the struggle began in earnest. As the 
clerics would not obey the law, 20,000 churches were closed 
in different parts of the country, and the more ardent 
Roman Catholics were reduced to a state of desperation, 
though, as the days went on, a growing lack of interest on 
the part of laymen was observed. During the suspension 
of services the Government used this favourable opportunity 
to “‘ disinfect thoroughly all churches,” and special brigades 
were appointed to fumigate them. The Episcopate did 
not resist these probably needful measures of hygiene, but 
asserted that the submission of the Church to the State was 
contrary to the laws of the civilized world.t A run upon 
banks and an economic boycott organized by Papists did 
much injury to trade and caused stocks and railway traffics 
to decline seriously. There were scenes of disorder in 
many parts, attacks were made on men in authority, and 
here and there the soldiers had to fire on the mobs. The 
local hierarchy, taking its orders from the Vatican, egged 
on its supporters to the fray ; and earlier, in May, a wealthy 
Catholic lady, arrested for buying a revolver wherewith to 
kill the President, confessed her guilt and said she did it “in 
order to save the Catholic Church.” The police, who had 
been commended by The Times correspondent for their 
“* great forbearance,” had in August to arrest certain persons 
guilty of riot and outrage; and an unfortunate woman, 


* See Lea’s History of Sacerdotal Celibacy, pp. 351 eg. 
{ The Times, August 4th, 1926. 
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“believed to have been a Protestant,’ was beheaded by an 
excited crowd in Irapuato ! * 
Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. 


The history of Mexico is a melancholy record of all-round 
depravity for which “religion” is not solely to blame, but 
the Church’s responsibility in the matter is a heavy one. 
It is greatly to be feared that this deplorable squabble may 
retard the social and economic recuperation of Mexico for 
some time to come. 

So the fight went on. The Vatican took out of its 
medieval armoury the rusty weapon of the Interdict, 
whereby the faithful are deprived of the rites and consola- 
tions of religion; but nobody seemed one penny the worse, 
and public opinion still remains divided as to which faction 
has the most right on its side. Unfortunately for the 
Church, when preferring her charges of persecution against 
her opponents, she does not come into court with clean 
hands. MHer record on this head is an exceedingly bad one, 
and she has not yet abandoned her old evil ways. The 
Tablet tells us that it has lately been snowed under with 
letters from correspondents pointing out that Rome has no 
right to complain of persecution so long as she harries 
Protestants as she is now doing in Spain. A letter from 
the Rev. T. J. Pulvertaft in The Times of July 31st gives 
certain details of the highly discreditable intolerance which 
ecclesiastics, backed by the Dictatorship, are now displaying 
throughout the Peninsula. Nor is confirmatory evidence 
lacking; other people testify to the way in which non- 
Catholics are bullied, insulted, occasionally fined or 
imprisoned, mobbed and stoned for doing what the law 
apparently allows them to do. Roman Catholics retort 
that the Mexican and Spanish cases are not on all fours, 
and that anyhow two blacks do not make a white. “‘ Spain,” 
says the Tablet, “thinks she knows her business best.” 
Quite so; but perhaps Mexico thinks she is also the best 
judge of her affairs. Not a few people feared that the clash 
in Mexico between the secular and spiritual powers would 
result in a fresh revolution, but the feeble resistance put 
up by the Church against the new laws, and her lack of 
inspiring leadership, would seem to show that the President 
has gauged her real strength in the country more accurately 
than was at first supposed. Protests, emanating from 
Rome, against the violation of “ religious liberty” do not 
greatly impress people. 


* The Times, August 6th. 
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What the upshot of it all will be no man can foretell. 
It seems not improbable that the deciding factor in the 
dispute will eventually be the United States, where President 
Coolidge is confronted with a very difficult problem. He 
will strive might and main to avoid intervention, but 
“‘ shaking the forefinger at Mexico”’ has proved a failure, 
and some sterner policy is now demanded. The whole 
weight of the Roman Church in North America, which 
English people are apt to underestimate, will, of course, be 
thrown into the scale in favour of the Papacy; and her 
enormous wealth, her splendid organization and unrivalled 
capacity for “‘ wangling,’ give her an influence in the 
political world out of all proportion to the numbers and 
intrinsic worth of her adherents. She intimidates the Press 
and largely controls the printing-presses ; it is very difficult 
to get an anti-clerical book or pamphlet published or sold 
in America. Politicians dread her compact and easily 
directed vote, and an Irish-American priest recently boasted 
that ‘“‘the public man who antagonizes the Catholic Church 
in these days is a political suicide.” There are also secular 
agencies, business interests almost as powerful as the Church, 
which are working hard to bring about war with Mexico. 
A strong Bolshevist flavour pervades the new coal, oil and 
land laws, which, besides being ruinous to foreign capital 
invested in the country, are said to violate existing treaties 
with the United States. If President Calles is not careful 
he will end by putting his gigantic neighbour to the north 
in a very nasty temper. Mammon may join hands with 
dogmatic religion, piety may unite with oil (just as the two 
sometimes blend in the purely spiritual sphere), and a 
combination may be formed in favour of strong measures 
which Mr. Coolidge and his Protestant backers will find 
themselves unable to withstand. 

To sum up very briefly, Bolshevism is a world-nuisance ; 
and the same, with certain reservations, may be said of the 
Jesuit-ridden and largely “Spaniardized ”’ theocracy which 
for many years has dominated the Vatican. Bolshevism 
reeks of blood, so does the Papacy: an aroma of the 
shambles hangs about either institution. Both claim and 
(whenever they have the power) exercise the right of slaying 
or maltreating those who disagree with their opinions. 
The one is old and polished, but effete; the other ve 
young and uncomfortably raw; each 30 in setting a 
the neighbours by the ears. Dogma, no less than atheistic 
Communism, is a principle of disruption, a perennial fount 
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of discord. ‘Lovers of peace,” as Dr. Inge justly observes, 
“have. little to hope for from institutional religion.” In 
this death-struggle between the forces of anarchy and 
reaction, two would-be autocrats representing two opposing 
and perhaps equally pernicious ideals, the English-speaking 
nations will endeavour to remain neutral. Unprejudiced 
onlookers feel little sympathy with either side; and the 
verdict of most sensible people upon the whole case will be, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, “‘A plague on both your 


houses ! ” 
Hvueu E. M. Stutrre.p 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT—A TRANS- 
PLANTATION 


I 


In the recent campaign of damage to person and property 
in Ireland my home was burnt to the ground, and I had, 
therefore, to find an abode elsewhere. Moreover, my 
occupation in my native land was, owing to constitutional 
changes, gone; every connection with public life, as with 
many private and domestic matters, had been rudely 
snapped. In the holocaust of my books and belongings, 
my very purposes and thoughts were dispelled. Only death 
itself could have caused more subversive and irretrievable 
changes. Nothing of the past remained but dim, sterilized 
memories, or lurid ones of the widespread evil work that 
in the end turned the country into a gehenna of blood 
and fire. 

In seeking a new home, I wished to be near the sea, for 
its own sake and because my old home had been by 
the sea. It would be a constant feature, at once agreeably 
linking me with and separating me from the past. In this 
transplantation of soul and mind as well as of body, its 
winding, soothing waters would alleviate the pathos of 
distance and the revolution of time. The fact, too, that in 
@ sea-view houses cannot be built up or trees cut down 
and all traffic and trespass are welcome is a great advantage 
nowadays. Accordingly, in my selection of a residence, 
inland districts, however attractive, were ruled out. As 
regards Lee-on-the Solent, in addition to its marine quali- 
fications, it was the name, its sound and appearance, the 
gentle, liquid, hirundine cadency of vowels and consonants 
that took my fancy. I saw, also, that it was a simple and 
quiet place, though not lonely; and I longed for a haven 
of peace and good will amongst men, for I was sick, verily 
sick of savagery and destruction. It was thus, in this mood, 
that I drifted alee. I know of no other reasons for my 
particular destination at this hegira in a broken life. 

Now I am in England’s “green and pleasant land.” 
It is not as green as Ireland—a fact clearly demonstrated 
the other day when some shrubs arrived from my old home; 
and I confess too—so lasting are early prejudices—that I 
am rather glad that Lee is not part of the “ Saxon shore,” 
but is in a small tract wedged in between Sussex and 
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Wessex, and said to have been occupied by the Jutes, or 
even to be a British remnant. Nevertheless, I am a stranger, 
and ignorant and idle. For while England is not a foreign 
country, it is not “my own, my native land,” and hitherto 
I have known her only en passant or during week-end visits 
from London. Also, if I am not of another race to her 
inhabitants, I have had very different forbears and ante- 
cedents and traditions, and am far from the land where 
my parents and kindred sleep, and where all my interests, 
associations, affections, duties were. No scene or face is 
familiar. I have had to turn to fresh woods and pastures 
new. Climate, food, domicile are changed. Many common 
sights and sounds and customs are curious to me. I 
did not know that chickens answered to the call “‘ Biddy! 
Biddy!’ I could address them only in Gaelic. And, as 
@ son of St. Patrick, I naturally received a great shock 
when I heard that a snake had been seen in the garden. 
Then, finding myself near Portsmouth, the centre of 
England’s naval life, and moving for the most part in 
nautical society—admirals and bluejackets—it shamed me 
to think that my acquaintance with the King’s Navy was 
confined to the sight of an odd coastguard station in the 
West of Ireland and of Nelson’s Pillar in Dublin, and also 
—be it said on my behalf—to knowing that Trafalgar, 
correctly pronounced, rhymes with Mullingar. However, I 
soon realized that the spiritual form of Nelson permeated 
the neighbourhood, and I began to understand something 
of “the Nelson touch,” as I hastily perused Southey’s life 
of him and examined the treasures of the Victory. But 
I blundered when, in pursuance of my nautical studies, 
I bought The Chaplain of the Fleet as being about Ports- 
mouth (Besant’s birthplace) instead of By Celia’s Arbour. 
For general information I have been reading Green’s Short 
History of the English People in an illustrated, well-bound 
edition of four volumes—an old school prize. 

In addition to the presence of the sea—though the 
Solent is not the same as the outer reaches of Galway 
Bay—there are other points that are strikingly reminiscent 
of the past, such as netting for salmon and trout or 
shrimping on the shore, or claddagh, under my windows; 
and hard by a small river runs into the sea, and from a bridge 
at the estuary I watch for hours the meeting of the waters, 
recalling voices that are still and scenes that have vanished 
in the currents; and occasionally I buy a load of peat 
from a hawker, and on wintry evenings pile up the sods 
of turf as in the home-hearths of yore; and sometimes I 
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chance to meet another expatriated Irishman, and we make 
a show of ourselves—confabing. Aye, and every time 
that I visit Winchester Cathedral I stand in deepest 
meditation betore the memorial to Sir Henry Wilson— 
** murdered in London, 22nd June, 1922”; or at the Round 
Table of the Knights in the county hall, I gaze at the chair 
of Anguish, King of Ireland. There are, moreover, com- 
pensations in this unattached, unoccupied life. I am 
released from many duties and responsibilities, public and 
private, though I am, of course, without corresponding 
rights. I belong to nothing, and nothing belongs to me. 
I am uninfluenced by the claims of proprietorship. With 
unconcern I placidly observe my neighbour’s doings and 
possessions, their kine and their councils. The labourers 
are not my employees, and I am not employed in any 
capacity. The numerous local meetings, elections (similar 
to what were so large a part of my former life) are as 
“foreign affairs.” I just enjoy the casual amenities of 
ordinary neighbourly existence and the trivialities of the 
passing hours, apart from any particular service or ambition. 
I think, too, that I see Nature and all external things better, 
since so much of my personal life and equipment has been 
nullified. 


II 


Lee-on-the-Solent is a small place—a village flanked 
for a short distance by villas overlooking the sea. It is 
not a town or a suburb; it is part of a rural district. 
I have heard it dubbed a one-horse show. But, in fact, it 
does not sport more than one donkey—on hire for children 
to ride. A horseman occasionally canters along the shore, 
but he comes from a distance. The village has not been 
demolished or submerged by great new structures, nor are 
there rows of lodging-houses and bow-windows, not even 
a crescent. The inhabitants are residents, not visitors. 
There are small local boats and some bathing-boxes and 
one professional fisherman. There is a pretty pier, where 
entertainments take place; but we are not overlaid with 
amusements. From no aspect can we be described as 
important or smart. A tiny train haltingly jogs in now 
and then; it seldom has any passengers, but it brings all 
necessary provisions. There is not an esplanade, but there 
is a pleasant walk on the open leas that border the little 
cliff above the shore. The houses, shops, churches, the 
bank, the post office, the club are small, and there is only 
one policeman. Everything is on a miniature scale. There 
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is something of a doll’s house about it all—a toy pier, 
a toy train, toy hotels, toy clifis; and even the 
single policeman, single fisherman, single donkey, do not 
look like realities, but like mere specimens of such 
functionaries. 

The natural surroundings are in keeping. They are 
moderate in character and easy of access. The Solent, 
though made wonderfully interesting by its traffic, is a 
narrow sea secluded from the drift and dirge of the ocean, 
but with its own sweet, Tennysonian strain. The Isle of 
Wight is near and gentle in its outlines. The New Forest 
opposite lies low. Our shore is pebbly, with patches of sand ; 
it has no picturesque crags or caves for sirens and other 
mysterious presences; nor any precipitous paths, so 
attractive to the tourist, so tiresome to the resident. Yet, 
while Lee lacks show-bits, it has all the essentials of the 
seaside, and efforts have been made from time to time to 
develop it into a fashionable resort, but with little success. 
It is overshadowed by the established allurements of 
Southsea, which is about five miles distant; also the 
approach to it is not convenient, and perhaps visitors are 
turned back by the infamous roads. The place has there- 
fore remained unfrequented. The world knows nothing of 
it. It has not been painted or sung. Even on bank holidays 
there are not many trippers. There is no crowding, much 
less rowdiness. 

And the general air of moderation and quiet in the 
place seems to make the social life natural and homely. 
A dignified absence of pretentiousness debars hoth vulgarity 
and primness. A stranger soon gets acclimatized; and for 
those who want the simple life, without going into the 
wilds, it is perfect. Small though Lee is, it is not confined 
or parochial in its bearings. Situated between two such 
world-wide centres of activity and communication as 
Portsmouth and Southampton, we see and hear enough of 
the outer world to save us from becoming too full of our- 
selves, of our own local affairs and gossip. Also we can 
easily go to London, but are not so near as to be affected 
by its far-reaching rumblings; and we get the London 
newspapers early in the morning. The peculiar and pleasing 
result of all of this is that Lee, although it possesses the 
natural advantages of a seaside resort, does not suffer from 
the social disadvantages of such; and what rural district 
can be more delectable than one that has, without success, 
the qualifications for success ? However it be, we revel in 
the circumstance that we are not known or popular. 
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III 


The village and villas occupy but a narrow strip along 
the shore, and inland a few yards is a country of fields 
and hedges, and trees and lanes, and stiles and by- 
paths, and blackberries and hazels, and gorse and honeysuckle, 
and wild-flowers and mushrooms—well sheltered from coastal 
exposure. The general rurality of the neighbourhood, 
though invaded in bits, has not been destroyed, and, 
owing to this warm background, the aspect of the wind- 
swept shore is never bleak. There is an excellent golf-course 
over a furzy common, and a pack of beagles chase the hare 
to your garden gate. The land is level, with occasional 
shallow undulations, and is part of the wealden below the 
solid bolster of the South Downs. But the whole area is 
decisively raised above the sea by the cliffs at the shore 
which establish the elevation of the coast, and prevent it 
from being anything like the low lands and mud flats that 
are so prevalent on the south-east coast of England. 

Some fifty years ago this district, from Gosport to 
Warsash and inland to Fareham and Titchfield, consisted 
of a dozen or so yeoman farmsteads. The old discoloured 
brick-and-timber buildings, gables, tall chimneys and tiled 
or heavily thatched roofs with deep eaves yet remain, 
surrounded by great sheds and barns with canopied 
entrances to the lofts, and all coated with lichens and 
mellowed and shaped by age into a quaint, beautiful con- 
gruity ; and each farmstead is ennobled by the bushy heads 
and refined arms and fingers of a stately group of elms. 
Beneath their shade and excavating their roots are dark 
little ponds, upheld by the thick loam that hes everywhere 
under the light soil and gravel of the surface. In these 
ponds white ducks greedily feed, or large, handsome, docile 
farm-horses quench their thirst. But it is woeful that, as 
in the course of time the trees fall, they are not being 
replaced ; and a few owners, wishing to cultivate every inch 
of land, have beheaded them and stripped them of their 
branches, and turned them into hideous pollards. At 
eventide bats fly around the barns, and in the graveyard 
of the old parish church owls, like sentinels of the mossy 
marbles and departed spirits, sit face to face. No feature 
of Gray’s “Elegy” is missing in the neighbourhood. 
Although there are garages and machinery, there are also 
the wright’s shop and the village blacksmith, with his 
hammer and bare arms. There is everywhere a rural 
simplicity, and nothing is too rich or grand. 
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The absence of walls is refreshing. If not free to go 
everywhere, they at least do not exclude one. At the 
worst, glorious thorn hedges, thick and high, on banks 
of luscious growth, comfort one. In the spring each 
lane is a blowing channel of white flakes and fragrance ; 
in autumn bright dados of hips and haws line the 
ways. At corners these hedgerows broaden into clumps 
and stubs, or they join little coppices—remnants of the 
ancient forest of the weald. And there are many stiles, 
leading to by-paths that are little trodden, and that 
it is a public service to make use of, as against, not the 
owner, but the trespassing of bordering grasses. The whole 
scene is varied by an intermixture of pasture and tillage 
and strawberry beds, the last made lovely and sweet by 
producing in great quantities the most perfect of all berries. 
Together these uses of the land present a tricolour of brown 
and green and yellow planes. On one side, from fields in 
which beauteous, roan milch-cows stand up to the dewlap 
in grass and buttercups, hurry milk-carts with jingling cans 
and jolly ponies. On the other side, accompanied by rooks 
and gulls, you can follow the brightening ploughshare, or 
watch the stalwart sower going forth, or stand amid the alien 
corn and scarlet poppies. And the crop is good. On the 
sungilt slope of Portsdown, where the tall, golden stalks 
dip and rustle a graceful obeisance to the zephyrs from the 
sea, is cut invariably the first sheaf of corn in England; 
and, on a Sabbath morning, in a mood of puckish religiosity, 
I relish the novelty of plucking and tasting a few ears of 
the wheat. For what did I, who came from Connemara, 
where a spalpeen does all the tillage with a small spade 
and the reaping with a sickle, and where the blighted potato 
was our chronic harvest, know of the plough? It is with 
new-born vision that I now look up at its constellation in 
the heavens. 

In connection with the farms there are farmers and 
labourers. A bevy of the latter hurry past on bicycles, or 
a stout Hodge in smock-frock and heavy boots plods his 
lonely way. I admire their honest, even-tempered, whole- 
some, sober, industrious lives, their peaceful and steady 
conduct, and their dignified contentment. To none is his 
station in life a hardship or humiliation. All live com- 
fortable. The children are rosy and numerous. Everyone 
rears poultry and grows strawberries and does a little 
huckstering ; on Mondays most of us attend the market 
in Fareham. The attitude and demeanour of the people 
is based on a profound regard for truth and justice, and 
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on the public expression of these in the girdle of law and 
order. It is a political religion. Though independent in 
character and reserved in manner, a quiet friendliness and 
mutual trust and tolerance and fairplay pervades the 
community; and there are clubs and social unions of all 
sorts. Intelligence and practical sense and good-humour, 
even if rather inarticulate, are very attractive after all the 
foolish and futile and querulous chatter in Ireland. The 
signboards at the village inns—‘‘ The Jolly Farmer,” 
“Hearts of Oak”—are still appropriate. I am delighted 
with my first acquaintance with English country life—its 


local loyalties, so easily developed into national pride and 
patriotism. 


IV 


Not far from Lee are many places of historic and 
architectural interest, but they have often been described. 
Also, since I am making hardly more than wn tour de ma 
chambre, I shall only mention them—Porchester Castle and 
Titchfield Palace, Netley and Romsey Abbeys, Chichester 
and Winchester Cathedrals and St. Cross Hospital, and 
Portsmouth and Southampton harbours; and there is the 
Isle of Wight. But before I turn, then, to our shore and 
the Solentine waters, I must note what is taking place 
overhead ; there the exercises of various kinds of aircraft 
afford a feature of startling interest and wonderment. 
Most of the machines are sea-planes, and are stabled by 
the shore in huge erections of unpainted corrugated iron. 
These look like gigantic cocoons, out of which emerge, 
matured and winged, mechanical monsters with vicious- 
looking, whirling heads and shining pearl-grey, mail-clad 
bodies, and pristine fins and tails, and flat, rigid, membranous 
wings coloured with bright red and blue and white circles 
and lines. One might have been tempted to liken them 
to dragon-flies, only that the child of to-day, when it sees 
its first dragon-fly, says, “‘ Oh, dee lill a’eplane!” Slowly 
and awkwardly, like waterfowl walking on land, these 
marvellous creatures, after preening their plumage, crawl 
down a wide, slanting roadway to the edge of the water. 
There a pilot—some heroic youth—climbs into the cockpit, 
his position reminding one of the wren, “the king of the 
birds,” perched on the eagle’s head, as with his two little 
eyes and hands and feet, but the big brain and unconquer- 
able spirit of man, he takes control of the monster and 
launches it onthe deep. Vigorously it plunges forward, splash- 
ing and churning the surface, until soon, with a sudden, bewitch- 
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ing, miraculous transcendency, it has calmly arisen from the 
ruffled water, and, taking the wings of the morning, soared 
into the empyrean on a celestial course above sea and land 
and all creeping and swimming things, even over the fowl that 
may be flying in the open firmament of heaven. 

In the very face of gravitation this heavy, lifeless body 
lifts itself into the thin air, and is held aloft by the unceasing 
internal force and impulse of the engine and by the velocity 
that enables the outstretched planes of the wings to resist 
and overcome the natural tendency to fall. Aeroplanes do 
not fly as a bird does. They beat or flap no pinion; they 
dart and they soar, and their flight is steadier and swifter 
than a bird’s. Yet they can incline their course, and turn 
or dive up and down. Ordinarily they cruise gracefully 
along—sometimes a number of them together, in figured 
array, like a flock of wild geese or cranes; or in the infinite 
space of the welkin they float completely out of sight; 
or again they graze the tree-tops and chimney-pots; and 
often in the darkness of the night they pass over—illuminated 
and like a little cluster of moving stars, visiting the earth. 
They can, also, go very slowly, seeming actually to hover, 
as though the air were a solid substance supporting them. 
They have to be adjustable to all sorts of imperceptible, 
atmospheric conditions and currents—utilizing them, 
avoiding them, combating them. Eventually they return 
and descend, gliding in spiral circles of retarded precipitation, 
and, according as the operations of the engine are lessened 
and the pace slackens, the bullet noises of the exhaust 
valves sound, and the rotating blades of the fly-wheel 
become visible, until with much splashing and many bobs 
the machine alights on the water, exactly as a duck does. 
Then it travels to the landing-stage, the pilot dismounts, 
and the monster is hauled up into its pupal case. Formerly 
only a stray, foolish old woman, in the dusk and mounted 
on a broomstick, went for a ride through the air; now 
many of my neighbours fly around daily. Of course, a 
consequence of the propinquity of a large Air Force college 
is that, when its human fledglings are not flying, the 
neighbourhood appear to be creeping with white-winged 
cupids, pleading doubtless to their companions : 

Think not, Phyllis, when on wings, 
I am wending to the sky, 


And the world beneath me swings, 
That my love can also fly. 


Although it is an occasion of great interest and curiosity 
and admiration—seeing these aeronautics and at such close 
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quarters—sometimes the behaviour of aircraft is a nuisance 
and alarming. They swoop down very low, and their 
stentorian noise is deafening and harrowing; they seem 
positively to threaten, as if a bird of prey or a thunderbolt 
were at hand, so that all of us, chickens and men, swerve 
in our gait, or crouch, if we do not run to shelter. Also 
manceuvres are witnessed with anxiety when a machine 
oscillates and lurches, or shoots down vertically as though 
suspension and balance were lost and gravitation were 
about to assert itself once more, and a crash to the ground 
were inevitable ; but fortunately the machine recovers and 
as quickly ascends. However, one gets used to the noise 
and apparent danger, and, according as these creations of 
the war become economic necessities of ordinary civilization, 
their further improvement and pliability are very notice- 
able. 


V 


Lee-on-the-Solent is a leeward—‘ towards the wind ”— 
place. It has its stormy days or weeks; but the Isle of 
Wight, which lies between it and the Atlantic ocean, breaks 
the full blast of the gales; even their salinity is tempered. 
And it is this obstruction which, varying the rhythm and 
rate of the tide as it advances round the sides of the island, 
causes, when the parted waters succeed one another in the 
Solent, the famous phenomenon of the “double tide,” 
which is the making of the wonderful inland-marine port 
of Southampton. But the shore at Lee, although it is 
somewhat protected from the ocean storms, faces directly 
the channel that separates the island from the mainland, 
and is therefore exposed to the violent, eddying currents of 
wind and water among the surrounding promontories and 
inlets; and sometimes there are nasty encroachments on 
our shore and up against the friable cliffs, which, after a 
bad attack, sadly look down on their bedraggled, fallen 
débris and shingled tresses of gorse. But it should be 
remembered that it is doubtless the wind which, sweeping 
away infectious diseases and cobwebs, helps to make Lee 
so very healthy; also, since the prevalent wind comes 
from the west, it is soft to the skin and lungs, however 
much the legs and body have to battle with its volume. 
Our climate is about midway between the two extremes 
of bracing Margate and relaxing Sidmouth. 

From the shore at Lee the whole of the Solent is visible. 
It is a graceful bend of water, entwining itself between 
wooded banks and spreading lawns. Its colour is silvery, 
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rather than blue or green, and creates a haze, soft and 
sylph-like, save when the sun sets behind the New Forest 
and Rufian Stone in a conflagration deeply reddened or 
gloriously gilt by ancient dramatic stories. Often it is so 
calm that swans come sailing by, as though it were a great 
river, which it once was. But it is the large varied traffic 
in the Solent that makes this sea-vista be such an engaging 
panorama of maritime life. The narrow, retired stretch of 
water is always busy and lively and gay. Up and down it go 
the largest ocean vessels and the smallest coastal craft. Liners, 
warships, trading vessels of every description, fishing-smacks, 
yachts—foreign samples of all of these as well as British— 
frequent this cosmopolitan channel up to one of the great 
stations of the world’s inter-communication. The large liners, 
with their gigantic, ponderous hulls, come along very slowly 
and cautiously, picking their way like elephants treading on 
treacherous ground. Buoys sway on all sides, denoting depths, 
and at night guiding-lights gleam and twinkle. One marvels 
at the channel inside the Isle of Wight and up Southampton 
Water, enabling these leviathans to penetrate many miles 
into England. Their quiet presence and motion is hardly 
realized by one on shore, except by the perceptible ripples 
of water dislodged by their draught and thrust up to our 
feet ; but when they are in any special difficulty they snort 
and bellow for assistance from pilot or tug. In the sur- 
rounding scenery they are ludicrously out of proportion. 
They seem magnified, and beside them everything is dwarfed 
and dislocated. Land and vessel have almost exchanged 
characters in size and stability. These liners contain in 
their crew and passengers more human beings than the 
whole district of Lee could well muster. 

On the other side—at Portsmouth—are the naval docks 
and yards of the King’s Navy, under the egis of Nelson’s 
monument on Portsdown and a line of forts that encircle 
the town and were the wonder of their day, but now are 
useless piles of bricks. Portsmouth is the depot and arsenal 
of the Empire’s senior service. In rivalry even with the 
Air Force, life in a submarine keeps the Navy first among 
the Services on the score of danger and discomfort. And 
in this lair rest all the armoured dragons of the Navy. 
Our nights are illumined by the lunar-like shafts of light 
that shoot from their flashing eyes; and often there issue 
from the harbour, as though they had escaped, all sorts 
of naval war-pieces, which by their manner and inimical 
appearance cause a flutter in the dovecote of yachts and 
merchant vessels in the peaceful reaches of the Solent. 
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Submarines emerge in their midst, and torpedo craft skim 
the water at an incredible speed. At times magnificent 
units of the classis Britannica are anchored in full view off 
Spithead. 

In front is Cowes, fortunately far enough away to 
prevent us seeing what a very ugly town it is from the sea. 
Its roads and adjoining waters are the Epsom Downs of 
yacht-racing. Opposite is Tattenham Corner. Here racing 
yachts, like thoroughbreds, exquisitely built with vast white 
sheets and tall, thin, bending masts, show their paces. It 
is a joy to think that even if all sailing vessels of commerce 
and transport are doomed, these yachts will survive, just 
as race-horses have survived motors. The Solent is the 
marine playground of England for all and sundry. Wearied 
statesmen and city magnates, disguised in pea-jackets and 
duck trousers, cruise here; and paddle-wheel steamers ply 
from jetty to jetty, panting, fussy, and happy. Throughout 
the summer sailing-craft—from the great white-winged 
yachts to the little red-winged boats, all of them beautiful 
—tack about the shores; and fishing-smacks with dark 
brown sails are still common. Now and then a stately 
full-rigged vessel gives to the scene a touch of antique 
romance and of unknown adventurous voyages. 

Thus, however small and simple and quiet our lives at 
Lee are, England’s greatness passes daily our way between 
Southampton and Portsmouth—the respective capitals of 
maritime Peace and War—consciously or unconsciously 
widening our horizon and sympathies—just as, however 
protected the homely Solent is, it is open on the west and 
the south to the power of the ocean. 


KILLANIN 


ON THE NAMSEN 


Grey clouds are piled on grey clouds, on grey vapours that 
come creeping up over the hills, while a misty drizzle drifts 
down the scented air—air laden with the smell of steaming 
earth, of wet spruce-trees, and damp vegetation. Road- 
side grasses bend slender heads beneath the weight of 
diamond drops; blue harebells bow also, as if weeping, so 
that their tears roll earthwards; white ox-eyed daisies 
raise watery faces to the lowering sky; and many other 
wayside flowers lift bedewed heads. There is the handsome 
purple “ hard-head,” that fears not pelting storms, and 
raises its proud flowers despite the rain-drops hanging on 
them; there are wild strawberries gleaming scarlet among 
the greenery; and on every side is the vivid pink of the 
clover, pink as only clover can be that glows from long 
exposure to the Norwegian sun. Even through the rain its 
colour blazes, red and pink on the roadside banks. 

Long, straight, and narrow stretches the highway, no 
wider than an English lane, and looking like a white line 
drawn along the valley. Through the narrow belt of culti- 
vated ground it goes, with the wide river on its one side 
and dark spruce forest topped by barren fjelds on its other. 

The sombre trees and grey hill above are strangely quiet, 
ominously so it would seem, as if they are holding their 
breath before something comes. It does come, a sigh 
whispers up the valley, there is a pattering on the thick 
foliage of the alders and wayside trees, and the rain comes 
pelting down. It is indeed rain, a downpour such as only 
Norway can achieve, and taking to my heels I bolt for the 
shelter of a snow-plough shed. Sitting on the great wooden 
sweep I think of the long stern winter which seals these 
valleys in an icy grip from October to March, how the wide, 
swift-flowing river is frozen from side to side, and a white 
mantle covers forest and fjeld. Still it rains, and there is 
no break in the clouds that sweep in woolly masses over 
Holoklumpen’s violet crags, while near at hand, on Spun- 
fjeld’s shoulder, strange wreaths of white vapour steam up 
to mingle with the lowering grey canopy. 

Harder and harder pelts the rain, with no sign of a pause. 
It is no use waiting, the dark sky is not going to break, and 
the boatmen are waiting at the top of the beat. So out 
into the rain one must go, and on to the head of the water. 

The way lies now between a high bushy bank, rising 
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steeply to the spruce forest, and the deep green current of 
the river. The bank is covered with vegetation, from the 
tangled masses of the delicate beautiful ‘“ skim-milk ” 
vetch that drapes the rocks (botanists know it by the unin- 
teresting name of Vicia sylvatica), to the great purple “ hard- 
heads,” with here and there sheets of beech and oak fern, 
Everything is dank and sodden with moisture—yet there, 
coatless in the downpour, work a man, a boy, and a girl. 
The first is busy with a long-handled Norwegian scythe 
cutting grass; while the boy and girl are raking it up. 
Then the man stops, lays down his implement, and picks up 
one of the heaps of grass. He gathers as much as he can 
in his arms, and carries it to the roadside, where it is piled 
up, to be presently carted home. It will be taken away on 
one of the quaint little Norwegian carts, and hung out on 
long lines to dry. It is haymaking that I am watching in 
this pelting downpour! But, however wet they may be, 
all three—man, girl, and boy—are cheery enough, and call 
down joking remarks to the men waiting below in the boat. 

They come to see me push off, standing hatless in the 
rain, so that I begin to wonder if this is really rain. All the 
same, I can only think of one wetter day, and that was on a 
Shetland moor, when a westerly gale drove the water in 
sheets before it, and we tramped for many weary miles over 
rocks, bogs, and peat hags. 

Immensely wide seems the river as one looks across it, 
while its placid yet strong current swirls past the boat, the 
rain hissing down upon it, and making a hundred thousand 
little splashes as far as the eye can see, so that it is “ water, 
water everywhere,” above, around, and below—yes, 
“* below,” in several senses, for it has already run in at the 
tails of my macintosh ! 

But that won’t matter if one can get a fish—the rods are 
put out, and spoons go spinning down the current, making 
little twinkling flashes in the green water. I watch them 
disappearing, and speculate, as I let out more and more line, 
on the mind of the salmon, and what it thinks about, 
especially what it thinks of such objects as these. Does it 
see a flash of silver, and think to itself “‘ there goes a small 
fish,” or does it merely see the flash, and just grab at it 
without thinking at all? Who can say, who can form any 
conception of the mind of a fish ? 

All being arranged, it only remains to try to wrap one’s 
macintosh about one so that it will keep out some water, 
and settle down to the comfortable contemplation of ‘‘ rain,” 
to the accompaniment of the splashing of the oars, the 
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lapping of the water, and the heavy pattering of the rain- 
drops, as the boat goes backwards and forwards, to and fro 
across the river. With a stream of water running down my 
nose I wonder if harling on a wet day should be classed as 
sport, a test of endurance, or a penance for one’s sins ! 

The river is now spread like a sheet of dull silver beneath 
the pattering drops, while the streamlets from the heights 
above are tumbling down in riotous spate to join the river, 
making streaks of white down the hillsides; the high grey 
barren tops that rise above the trees shine and glisten from the 
water on their stones; the still higher fjelds are wreathed 
in drifting mists, mists that draw together, part, and spread, 
like cotton-wool drawn out by a gigantic yet invisible hand ; 
and from the fir woods, so dark and drear, steam wisps of 
vapour, that rise to join the drifting clouds; while down 
below, at the riverside, green fields, red homesteads, and 
white houses, brighten the sombre scene. The scarlet 
buildings are the one cheery touch, lightening even the dark 
spruces, those formidable spear-like trees that raise their 
sharp points to the heavens, making that jagged, irregular 
skyline so typical of Norway. 

Through the rain, flitting just over the water, pass 
sand-martins, like winged mice in their demure grey plumage 
—how do such fragile birds withstand rain like this? But 
then, what about that gull on her nest? There, on the 
island, in the middle of a sheet of golden vetch, a common 
gull has laid her clutch of eggs, and on them she sits, stead- 
fast through heat and cold, wind and rain. I can see her 
now, @ white spot among the vetches, sitting devotedly 
through it all. 

Many another bird is doing the same—sandpipers on 
the shore, dainty willow wrens and other warblers among 
the bushes on the banks, redwings and fieldfares among the 
trees, and a curlew somewhere on that flat, for her mate’s 
melancholy whistle comes wailing through the mist. 

Still it rains, there is no sign of it stopping, no hint of the 
sun, or even of blue sky, not as much as would patch a 
Dutchman’s trousers, only those lowering clouds drifting up 
out of the west, coming up the river, one behind the other, 
hurrying in from the sea, to discharge their watery burden 
in Namdalen and upon its neighbouring heights. 

Gjeitfjeld has vanished in the mist, but looking back 
upstream I can see Holoklumpen’s violet crags rising through 
fantastic vapours. A stern dominating hill it is, seeming to 
brood over the river hurrying away to sea. It seems as if 
it ponders on the mysteries of the world, even on the petty 
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mystery of why any person should choose to go harling on a 
day like this. 
* * * * * 

Surely the grey sky is lighter down the valley? The 
pouring rain does not seem to pelt quite so hard, but yet it 
rains, and still forest and fjeld steam white vapours to join 
the drifting clouds. 

But there is a rift in them, a hint of pearly white, and 
then, as if a magician has waved his wand, the rain ceases, 
and the curtaining clouds draw apart. The hills clear as if 
a veil has been withdrawn, and stand out dark and start- 
lingly distinct, save where they still bear cloud-caps or 
wreaths of mist steam heavenwards. Distant fjelds seem 
near at hand, every detail of crag and rock painted in violet 
and indigo. Purple-black they rise against the sky, against 
the departing rain-clouds which pile themselves in rainy 
masses on the eastern horizon, where catching a ray of 
sunshine they gleam with coppery hues. Across the valley 
wanders the sunshine, and from the magic heart of the last 
shower it lures a rainbow, that bends in a wondrous arch 
from Holoklumpen’s rocky head, over the great river, to the 
dark forest above Bjérken. 

a * * * * 

Evening—the wide current of flowing water is steely- 
grey under purple-grey clouds, that pale to faint coppery- 
yellow where the sky drops northwards behind the hills. 
A suspicion of a sunset, a mere hint at twilight, gives a 
subdued evening aspect to the scene, to the great flood of 
water hurrying seawards, and reflecting the vividly green 
banks that rise to dark spruce woods, which in their turn 
merge into grey rocky heights towering above the river. 
On the left are again the spruce woods, which, though the 
rain is gone and forgotten, are dark and forbidding, even 
with the slanting rays of the sinking sun lighting them with 
a mellow glow. By that glow each tree is lit, lit so that they 
stand out sharply, like the toy trees children used to play 
with, stiff, even wooden, each like its fellow; trees in 
battalions, and in regiments, yet beautiful as only spruces 
in Norway can be; their sombre green enhanced and thrown 
into relief by here and there the scarlet of a farmstead, the 
red buildings glowing in the evening light like scarlet flames. 
Far away down the river you catch the gleams, red for the 
farm buildings, white and yellow for the houses, for the 
Namsen’s banks are thick with homesteads. 

But there are other signs of life than glimpses of distant 
farms, of wild life too, for white gulls are winging their idle 
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way up and down the river. White, with the softest of 
grey mantles, most graceful and elegant of birds, are these 
so-called “common” gulls, so uncommon with us in Eng- 
land, yet truly named by Linneus, for they are the common 
gull of Scandinavia. 

Like great white moths do they float and hover over the 
Namsen’s flood—which immense sheet of swiftly sliding 
water seems to speed so fast yet so unhurriedly seawards— 
and suddenly it dawns upon me that they are hawking for 
insects! Yes, these gulls are turning, wheeling, and hover- 
ing after flies. I hope it is the “clegs”! Those large, fat, 
brown flies, with striped eyes, that welcome English people 
with an enthusiasm hard to bear. 

Sting goes something on my leg, smack goes my hand, 
and there is one cleg the less—may the gulls catch them all! 

The curlews from the flats pass overhead, wailing like 
lost souls, their plaintive whistles making melancholy music 
as they mingle with the splashing of the oars and the lapping 
of the water. With the rocking of the boat, with the boat- 
men chattering unintelligible Norwegian in a steady under- 
tone, one grows more and more drowsy—it is as if the world 
is growing dim and unreal. 

Vaguely I watch wagtails flitting about the rocky shore, 
to alight on the stones and flirt their perky tails. Impudent 
and charming as wagtails always are, yet these white wag- 
tails of Norway seem the personification of cheeky wagtail- 
dom. Vaguely, too, I note a pair of magpies swaggering 
upon the riverside meadow—how full of “‘ swank ”’ they are, 
how their plumage glitters with bronze, purple, and green. 
They strut about happily, with the confidence born of the 
knowledge that no one will interfere with them. Would 
that our English magpies had the same happy confidence, in- 
stead of being woodland outlaws condemned to be shot at sight. 

The Norwegians are a tolerant people, “live and let live” 
is their motto where birds are concerned, at least those that 
are no use for “‘ the pot,” and have not got a reward set on 
their heads. 

The air is drowsy, the flies buzz, but no longer bite, and I 
grow still sleepier watching the water flowing, the rod-tops 
moving with the motion of the boat, and merely the swing 
of the oars to break the silence, for even the boatmen have 
ceased to talk. The piping of sandpipers on the shore 
comes as a welcome sound, and I turn to see a small grey 
shape flitting over the water. Another sandpiper is stand- 
ing on a boulder, bobbing and jerking its body as it calls in 
a most agitated manner—no doubt they have chicks some- 
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where on the bank, those elusive babies, clad in grey, 
pencilled down, so difficult to find. 

Backwards and forwards, backwards and forwards, 
swings the boat, to and fro across the flowing water, which 
stretches dark, green, and deep. I get sleepier and sleepier, 
the harsh caw of a hoodie-crow, and its dark shape flapping 
across the river, barely rousing my attention, any more 
than does the passing to and fro of sundry fieldfares, busy 
about family affairs, as is testified to by the beakfuls of 
worms they bear from the riverside meadows to the spruce 
woods above ; fir forest that here shows against the sky with 
the regular irregularity so characteristic of its dark spires. 

On we go, slowly down the stream, at the same time 
swinging to and fro, to and fro, across the wide water, while 
the world seems to be vanishing i in a drowsy haze—screech- 
ee-ee-ech ! shrieks the reel. 

An electric shock is not in it! Ere the boatman has 
exclaimed: “A fish! A good fish!” I have grabbed the 
rod, and it is bending in a beautiful curve, with the reel 
screaming, and the salmon going off in a long rush. 

But the reader need not be frightened, I am not going to 
describe how the fish fought, what it did, nor how it was 
duly gaffed—twenty minutes later it is lying in the boat, 
and once again we are swinging to and fro, while Peder says 
its weight is about 8 kilos, ic. 17 Ib. or so, and that we 
must get one twice as big. 

The monotonous rowing backwards and forwards goes 
on again, but it is no longer as a semi-drowsy passenger 
that I sit and watch the passing shore, now as dark as it 
will be this night (in Namdalen, in June, there is no night), 
and the violet hills, fjeld behind fjeld rising against the 
blue-violet sky, which is laced with fleecy white clouds, save 
where it pales to greeny-blue and lemon-copper above 
Spunfjeld’s grey summit. A sudden chill descends, the 
chill which always comes with the scanty twilight of the 
Norwegian night, and I shiver, wrap a muffler about my neck, 
and pull ona coat. The boat floats on and on, by the golden 
island where the gull sits among the glowing masses of the 
“fingers and thumbs” vetch, which here is blazing from 
the banks as well, and down towards the bottom pool. 
Sand-martins glide by, like little grey moths flitting over the 
water (query, do the birds of these northern regions get any 
sleep during the long summer days ?) and vanish among the 
shadows and reflections of the river. Reflecting the glory 
above it, the water is now like shot silk. Violet from the 
hills, green from the banks, blue and primrose from the sky 
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tremble and break in the current, appearing and disappearing 
with a kaleidoscopic effect; an effect which changes from 
moment to moment as the primrose sky turns to copper, the 
hills become purple-black, and the clouds deepen to rosy-violet. 

A woodcock flies over on batlike wings, its croaking call 
adding an eerie feeling to the scene, while at the same 
moment a ray of the vanished sun, coming through a cleft 
in the hill, cuts across the valley, as a golden beam catches 
Lilleberge, and illuminates it, so that the white house 
stands glorified as if lit by a golden searchlight. It fades, 
and the valley seems darker by contrast, the croak of the 
woodcock seeming to emphasize that this is night—when 
“screech ! screech !”’ we are into another salmon. 

I seize the rod, while the boatman reels up the line on 
the other one, all thoughts of woodcock and sunsets having 
fled from my mind, which can realize nothing but the rod 
bending under the strain, the screaming of the reel, and the 
mad rush of the fish. This must be a really good one! 
Away he goes, until at last, after what seems a century, the 
strain slackens, and I wind in line as hard as I can. He had 
taken out the greater part of both line and backing. But he 
has no mind to be treated like this; with another mighty 
rush he takes my line out again. “A good fish, a big fish!” 
exclaims the boatman, but he said the same when it was a 
small one. Yet the words reach my consciousness and are 
echoed there, as winding up once more I bring him nearer. 
It must be a big fish to fight like this, but as yet we have not 
seen as much as his tail. 

Bump goes the boat against the bank, for the men have 
been pulling towards a good landing-place. As if aware of 
our intentions the salmon makes yet another rush, when the 
line cuts the water with a hissing sound, ere he ends it in a 
mighty jump. Back he falls with a resounding flop as I 
drop the point of the rod, but in that fraction of an instant 
we have seen enough to know it really is a useful fish. For 
a sickening moment the strain is relaxed. Reeling up as 
hard as hand can turn I wonder if he has gone; but no, it is 
all right, and I bring him quietly shorewards. “‘ Don’t be 
too hard on him, Miss! Don’t be too hard on him !”’ implores 
the boatman, as the fish, making another, but only a half- 
hearted rush, I “ give him the butt,’ and bring him in again. 

A moment later I am scrambling ashore, stumbling over 
the stranded logs, and tripping over the boulders, with only 
eyes for the line cleaving the water, and with no conscious- 
ness of anything save the strain on rod and arms. It is an 
eternity since the fish went off in its first unstoppable rush, 
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that was ages ago, and the world will be old before we kill 
it—if we ever do! 

But salmon also are made of flesh and blood, and when 
it makes another rush it is only a half-hearted one, which 
ends in a roll and a splash, when a great silver side is exposed 
to view. In he comes, nearer and nearer, closer and closer 
I bring him. With gaff in hand Peder creeps along the 
bank, watching the water with hawklike eyes. The dark 
shape is clearly visible now—nearer and nearer it comes. 
Slowly and gently the gaff goes out, a lightning lunge, a 
great splash, and the boatman is staggering back up the 
bank with the salmon on the gaff. With a heavy stone in 
hand the second man rushes up—there are three or four 
resounding thumps and the great fish flaps no more. 

* Well done, Ma’am! Well done!” the men exclaim, as 
we stand and look at the beautiful shining monster we have 
done to death, and note the sea-lice upon its side, showing 
that but a few hours previously it must have been gliding 
through the salt waters of the fjord. There is also a scar, 
just behind its head, which the boatmen aver is the mark 
of a seal’s teeth, where a seal has grabbed, but missed it. 
What a vision of an ocean hunt does that scar call up, the 
swift dash of the seal through the green water, the great 
fish darting before it, the snap of mighty jaws, a miss, and 
the salmon disappearing among the rocks. 

After that the fish had to run the gauntlet of the nets in 
the fjord, and travel up the winding river, only to meet its 
fate here, and lie upon the bank before our admiring eyes. 
It is a cock fish of 384 lb., not, after all, so very big in a 
river where fifty-pounders are quite common, yet none the 
less it is a dream come true for one person, and a dream 
which now it is realized must be gazed on long and 
reverently. 

But one cannot stay staring at a salmon all night, 
especially a Norwegian night, which is so short! The 
shining monster is laid gently in the boat, and we fish on in 
the luminous twilight. By the time the end of the beat 
is reached, and we are walking homewards across the culti- 
vated patches, the eastern sky has brightened and the 
light is getting stronger—evening on the Namsen is giving 
place to another day. As if to welcome it, a hoodie-crow in 
the spruce forest breaks into a chorus of caws, and a redwing, 
the Norwegian nightingale, sings from the bushes, while the 
woodcock flaps over, taking its last round ere the sun returns 
to rewarm the chilly air and dry the dew-sodden grass. 


Frances Pitt 
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CaLLrmacnus of Alexandria flourished some thirty years 
later than Sicilian Theocritus. It is true that Theocritus 
was no stranger to Egypt, and that the scene of his 15th 
Idyll is laid in Alexandria; but even though he wrote in 
praise of Ptolemy and admired the cosmopolitan capital, 
his heart’s desire was always Cos or Sicily. Callimachus 
belonged entirely to that order of things which dates from 
the death of Alexander, and was the foremost champion of 
new and narrow ideals in literature. The big books, he said, 
had all been written; Epic and Tragedy had had their day ; 
all that the world now needed was scholarship, criticism 
and epigram. Certainly, in epigram at least, he kept the 
torch burning as brightly as it ever burned in the days of 
Plato or of Simonides ; there is nothing lovelier in the Antho- 
logy than the two lines of Callimachus on the death of the 
son of Nikoteles, or those six lines which consecrate the 
memory of Heraclitus. His other surviving poems have 
antiquarian interest, and are not without poetical merit, 
but I would exchange them all for another epigram of eleven 
such words as those to which even sixteen English words 
can hardly do full justice : 
Philip a father here laid down his one, 
His many hopes, Victor, aged twelve, his son. 

There is, however, one exception allowed to any rule; and 
I acknowledge that there lives in the “ Bath of Pallas” 
something of the old faith, and no small measure of the old 
inspiration. Pallas Athene, the warrior goddess, is repre- 
sented as coming to Argos on the day of her own annual 
festival; those Argive maidens, to whom the privilege 
belongs, are bidden to prepare the ritual bath for the great 
goddess, and not to forget, what the goddess herself has 
never forgotten, to wash and water those noble steeds. The 
Phrygian arbiter is Paris of Troy, who gave the famous 
apple, the prize of beauty, not to Hera or Pallas, but to 
Aphrodite the Cyprian, when poor Oenone’s whisper, “‘ Give it 
to Pallas,” fell on unheeding ears. ‘* Those stars of Sparta ” 
are Castor and Pollux, sons of Zeus. 


Tue Bars or Patuas, ll. 1-34 and 45, 46. 


Come forth, O! you that Pallas’ bath prepare ! 

She comes, the goddess, ready for your care. 
(I heard the neighing of her sacred steeds) 

Haste, haste, Pelasgian maids with auburn hair. 
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Never laved Pallas, even on the day 
She clashed with godless giants in the fray 

And bloodied all her mail, her own strong arms 
Till from her steeds she washed the dust away. 


Nay, but far first the horses which she drave 

Loosed from the car she washed in ocean wave, 
And dripping sweat and all the clotted foam 

From those bit-champing mouths was fain to lave, 


O! come, Achaean maids, and bring not near 

Scent or perfume (those axle-naves I hear) 
No scent for Pallas, maidens, or perfume : 

Athena never held rich ointments dear. 


No mirror bring: her face is ever fair ; 
Just so, she faced the Phrygian arbiter : 
O! not for her a mirror, or a glance 

In Simois’ bright eddy, not for her, 


Nor Hera. One, with bright bronze mirror, ’gan 
Range every tress twice o’er, the Cyprian : 

But Pallas ran a hundred courses, as 
Those stars of Sparta by Eurotas ran, 


And suppled every limb right knowingly 
With simple unguent of her own loved tree, 

And the blush spread, and O! the morning rose 
Or seeds of pomegranate flush ev’n as she. 


Bring manly olive oil: that only dare, 
Which Castor used and Heracles, to bear; 

Bring too a golden comb, that she may smooth 
Each shining lock, and, after, comb her hair. 


Come forth, Athena: those you love are here, 

Of great Akestor’s sons the daughters dear. 
Athena, storming cities, helmed with gold, 

Loving the din of horse and shield, appear ! 


Apollonius, a younger contemporary of Callimachus, 
was born in Alexandria. That he became Apollonius 
the Rhodian was the result of a quarrel with Callimachus, 
who, as arbiter of taste and poet-laureate of Alexandria, laid 
his absolute ban on Epic poetry. Apollonius, who had set 
his youthful heart on Epic fame, ventured to publish his 
Argonautica (voyage of the Argo), and found that the 
literary clique, over which Callimachus presided, was too 
strong for him. It was not an ordinary quarrel between 
two rival poets. Tennyson could speak slightingly of 
Swinburne and Swinburne contemptuously of Tennyson, 
with the result that both poets found more readers than 
ever; whereas the frown of Callimachus was comparable 
with the interdict of a thirteenth-century Pope. It was not 
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till after the death of the poet-potentate that Apollonius 
ventured to return from Rhodes. At this distance of time, 
when it is easy to take a dispassionate view, it is impossible 
not to condemn the tyranny of Callimachus. The four books 
of Apollonius abide to prove that there was still life in the 
old Epic—or rather not his four books, but his third, which 
stands on a different level from that of the other three. 
The story itself makes that inevitable, for the real interest 
lies in Medea, the lovely witch-maiden, who falls in love with 
the hero at first sight, even more than in Jason’s great battle 
with the earth-born men. That love and this battle are the 
theme of the third book. Finally, the intimate scene which 
gives us a sidelight on the life of the goddesses so vivid that we 
feel, for the first time, actually to know them, and, finding 
them to be just ordinary women, like them all the more for 
that, followed by another scene which shows us the Cyprian 
and Eros—or shall we not rather say the fond mother and 
the spoilt boy ?—all this is so delightful that I have been 
unable to resist the temptation to translate the whole 
passage. For you can see Venus in many picture-galleries 
and can learn from Titian or Velasquez how she looked ; 
but only Apollonius Rhodius can make you realize that it 
was just so that Aphrodite talked and just so that she spoilt 
her son. I had to stop somewhere or I should have liked to 
have translated the poet’s description of the lovely ball with 
which Zeus used to play, “ when he was once a little thing,” 
with a nurse called Adrasteia to look after him and keep him 
out of mischief in the Cretan cave. I know exactly what it 
was like because a pupil of my own once painted a picture of 
the ball for me, and I keep it in my copy of Apollonius. 
Even at this distance of time one cannot help feeling sorry 
for Ganymede. How seldom Love plays fair! 


So Hera spake: and Cypris answered them : 

“You, Hera, you, Athena, he would heed, 

Not me. A hint of shame his shameless eyes 

May, in your presence, show. He recks of me 

But little, nay provokes and scorns me still. 

Indeed, he tempts me by his naughtiness 

To break his hateful arrows and his bow 

Before his face. For hear his angry threat: 
“Hands off,’ quoth he, ‘‘ while I from wrath refrain, 
Or you will have yourself alone to blame.” 

She ceased to speak: they smiled, and each at each 
Glanced archly. With a sigh she spoke again : 
“Others deride my griefs, and why to all 

Proclaim them? It suffices I have known. 

But now, since both of you would have it so, 

I will essay to win him, haply win.” 
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She spoke, and Hera stroked her delicate hand, 
And with a soft, a sidelong smile, replied : 
“Fulfil it, Cytherea, nor delay 
This our request. What need to mourn, or chide 
Your son in anger? He will mend anon.” 
She spoke, and rose: Athena rose as well: 
And both went home again. The Cyprian 
Passed through Olympus’ dells, to seek her son, 
And in Zeus’ fruitful orchard him she found 
Apart, with Ganymede. Together these 
Played, as boy friends delight, with golden dice. 
Already greedy Love who stood upright 
Was pressing his left palm against his breast 
Full of the spoils, and on his cheeks a warm 
Flush sweetly spread. The other silent, sad, 
Crouched on one knee; two dice were left him; each 
He fiung in turn, and chafed: Love laughed aloud. 
These went the way of all the rest, and he, 
Helpless, with empty hands, too sad to mark 
The Cyprian coming, passed. She faced her son, 
Then laid her hand beneath his chin, and said: 
*“Q! bad beyond all words, why gloat upon 
This innocent your cheating play despoiled ? 
Enough: what I intreat, be yours to do: 
Then you shall have the lovely toy, the ball 
Of Zeus, which Adrasteia made for him, 
His nurse in Cretan cave, when he was once 
A little thing, and never could the hands 
Ev’n of Hephaestus make a fairer toy.” 

Bk. ITI, 90-136. 


My next selection is the loveliest passage in the poem, 
one of the loveliest passages that I have ever read. Roman- 
tic love seemed, oddly enough, to be unknown in Hellas—at 
least, none of her poets had ever hinted at such a thing. 
Greek life, with women hopelessly neglected in the back- 
ground, might perhaps account for this. But Euripides, 
one would have thought, must have divined the possibility 
of romantic love. Indeed, it may have been so, but un- 
happily his love-play, Andromeda, is lost. Anyhow, the real 
thing is here at last, in all its glory, born, as Athena was 
born, in the fullness of perfect beauty. It is love at first 
sight which has stormed Medea’s heart, and now she stands 
before us here, not without her maidens, waiting for her 
hero-lover. Suddenly he comes, glorious as Sirius, and also 
like to Sirius in that he brings with him fever and endless 
pain. Then notice the wonderful discretion of the hand- 
maidens; they could not show more consummate tact if 
love at first sight had been the burden of all the poems ever 
written. They “ turned aside and left the two.” And now 
the lovers are alone. Then comes the perfect simile: first 
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the silent trees, then the wonderful awakening at the wind’s 
call, when the leaves rustle endlessly. So, too, let Love once 
breathe on the lovers, they also will not be silent. 


Nor turned Medea’s heart to other thought, 

For all her singing: never a song could hold 

Her fancy: still she roved from change to change, 

Or helplessly she paused: nor kept her eyes 

Fixed on her maidens, turning restlessly 

Her cheeks to scan the distance and the paths, 

Often her heart was shattered in her breast 

At fancied footfall or the hurrying wind. 

And then her longing was fulfilled: he came, 

Springing as lightly as the dog-star, when 

He springs from ocean, bright and excellent 

To view, but endless pain he brings the flocks ! 

So beautiful was Aeson’s son to view, 

But destined endless pain of love to bring. 

Slipped from her breast her heart: anon her eyes 

Dimmed: and her cheeks were flushed with sudden heat. 

She could not raise her knees, or back to go 

Or forward, and her feet were frozen. Then 

Her maidens turned aside, and left the two. 

Silent and dumb they stood, each facing each, 

Like oaks upon the hills or silver firs 

Which soundless, side by side, when no wind blows, 

Stand fast: anon the wind awakes, and all 

Is stir, is endless rustling. Even so, 

They, when love breathes, will find enough to say. 
Argonautica, Bk. ITI, 947-971. 


My last selection shows Jason’s prowess in fight. He has 
sown the dragon’s teeth, and there is a little interval before 
the earth-born men begin to start from the furrows. Jason 
slakes his thirst, supples his knees, and feels—there must be 
a simile at every crisis—as eager as a wild boar for the fight. 
Meanwhile the earth-born men are sprouting everywhere : 
they flash and gleam—we need another simile—like sudden 
stars after a snowstorm. Jason hurls a great stone, and the 
watching Colchians shout thunderously, as shouts “the 
greatest thing God ever made,” the sea. But the earth- 
born men rush upon the stone, slay one another over it, and 
fall (another mighty simile) as oaks or pines. Jason’s time 
has come. To what will the poet liken him now? There is 
nothing on earth that can do justice to his onset ; he is like 
a fiery star that leaps from heaven. Quite suddenly we 
realize that the rush of similes is over: five lines follow 
packed with death and wounds, but without any horrible 
and hateful details; then we are aware that Jason’s victory 
is won. Certainly the hero has deserved his success, and so, 
even more certainly, has the poet. For he has achieved 
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the impossible. Callimachus might be right or wrong in 
maintaining that Epic poetry was played out, but as far as 
battles were concerned no other view was possible. Even 
in the Jliad the reader has grown a little weary of butchery, 
and the great fight in the Odyssey is definitely and con- 
clusively the last word to be said on the subject. And 
yet the third book of the Argonautica finds its consumma- 
tion in the fight, which is the poet’s greatest triumph. In 
reality there has been little fighting: a great stone has been 
flung: the earth-born men have fought over it: Jason’s 
sword has flashed through five lines: and the battle is over, 
And yet, thanks to the poet’s art, we feel that we have been 
the eye-witnesses of a memorable struggle. Did it last long ? 
We only know that it was gloriously exciting. The truth 
is that the poet has discovered a new way of describing a 
battle; he has brought his similes into action, and they 
have fought for him and triumphed. In short, Apollonius 
has not only enriched the world with the first story of roman- 
tic love; he has given a new splendour to the battlefield. 
And so, after all, the final victory did not rest with Callimachus, 


Back to the ship, before a furrow showed 

That earth-born brood, went Jason; and his friends 
Thronged round, with welcome. He to slake his thirst 
Just dipped his helmet in the stream: anon 
Suppled and braced his knees, and made his heart 
Strong: like a raging boar who whets the tusk 
Against his hunters, and, behold, the foam 

Around his jaws is dripping on the ground. 

And now through all the field are sprouting men 
Earth-born: the murderous god-of-war’s demesne 
Bristled with spears twy-pointed, and great shields 
And flashing helms: and from the ground a gleam 
Rose through the air and reached the highest heaven. 
As after heavy snow the winds awake 

And scatter all the stormy clouds again 

Beneath the mirky night, and all at once 

Shine out of darkness stars. So shone the young 
Host, rising out of earth, and Jason then 

Medea’s crafty counsel called to mind, 

And lifted from the plain a great round stone, 
Such quoit as Ares hurls: four mighty men 

Not ev’n @ span could raise it from the ground. 
He grasped, he whirled, he flung it in the midst 
Unseen from far: then crouched beneath his shield 
Fearless. The Colchians shouted one and all 

As shouts the thunderous sea that meets the cliff: 
And speechless at the great stone’s rush the king 
Gazed. Swift as hounds they leapt upon the stone, 
And howled, and slew each other. Ev’n as oaks 
Or pines, which sudden squalls to mother earth 
Hurl so beneath the spears they fell apace. 
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fa And, as from high heav’n leaps a fiery star, 

» ag And leaves a trail of light men marvel at, 

yen So on those earth-born men rushed Aeson's son, 

r And dealt, with unsheathed sword, or death or wounds, 
TY) And mowed them down, some to the flanks and waist 
On- Clear of the ground, some even to the knees, 

nd Some at the moment when they gained their feet, 

1a And some in act to run, and join the fight. 


Hvuau MaAcnaGHuTEN 


“PURELY INDUSTRIAL’ 


CATCHWORDS are to the politician what his clubs are to the 
golfer. With half a dozen of different shapes and sizes he 
can get round any course and out of every bunker. A 
special niblick has had to be invented for the coal strike, 
which must always and on every occasion be described as a 
‘purely industrial dispute.” When the Home Secretary 
explains why he allows Soviet money to pass into the coffers 
of the Federation, it is highly convenient to say that the 
roubles are subscribed for a purely industrial dispute ; when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is explaining the intervention 
of his bishops it would never do to say that they took a 
hand in a political affair, so again it is described as a purely 
industrial dispute ; and even the Prime Minister, who is an 
honest man and a lover of truth (like the others), finds the 
phrase extremely convenient. And the Mugwump Press, 
in its desire to castigate the mine-owners, is never tired of 
asserting that we are confronted by a purely industrial 
quarrel in which there is really nothing to choose between 
the one side and the other. 

The importance of this definition becomes obvious when 
it is pointed out that, were it other than a purely industrial 
dispute—were it, in fact, what it is, a design to blackmail the 
nation, an attempt at revolution—the Church would find it 
difficult to explain its intimacy with the humble disciple of 
Lenin, the Government would find it hard to justify its 
policy of toleration, and the Mugwumps would be in 4 
dilemma, for an impartiality between treason-mongers and 
the State can hardly be called respectable. And, of course, 
the definition suits the conspirators themselves down to the 
ground. It enables them to proceed in complete immunity 
with their task—for which they are paid by Moscow—of 
ruining British industry and forcing a revolution by sheer 
misery and discontent. 

Thus everyone happily agrees to call the coal strike a 
purely industrial dispute, and no one speaks of the General 
Strike without explaining very carefully that it is a different 
kettle of fish. For that, you know, was really uncon- 
stitutional. 

These distinctions are carried so far that when the 
Government introduces its measure to curtail a little the 
exuberance of the Trade Unions, I think it will be found 
that the differentiation will be hallowed by the Statute 
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book. A strike against the State will be declared to be 
illegal—as indeed it is—but the Trade Unions will be left 
with the power to do as much damage as they can in a 
purely industrial way. 

Now all this is rather odd when the facts are fairly 
considered. For the men who forced on the coal strike also 
inspired the General Strike. They were set going for the 
same purpose at the same time by the same men, and the 
only difference I can see is that the General Strike was put 
down in a fortnight and the coal strike has lasted six 
months. 

I noticed the other day that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury found it impossible to believe that a handful of agi- 
tators should have led our Trade Unions by the nose. But if 
we consider the work done by the Twelve Apostles we must 
admit that there is something in these minority movements. 
That things are decided by majorities is one of the several 
delusions of democracy. I will go farther and say that the 
Church of England herself is being exploited by a handful of 
Socialist politicians and is not even conscious of the opera- 
tion. Even the Archbishop—that beloved and venerable 
figure—sedately dances on strings that are pulled by an 
unseen hand. 

The great mass of mankind inertly oscillates this way 
and that in purposeless confusion, and may be, so to speak, 
polarized by a purposeful minority and directed to ends of 
good and evil. By propaganda directed by a few zealots a 
great nation has been induced to commit suicide. The 
Russian Communists at the time of the Russian Revolution 
numbered only a few thousands, and they in their turn 
were directed by a few dozen, probably by half a dozen, men. 

As there are carriers of disease, so there are carriers of 
revolution: the virulence of a few may infect millions. 

The Miners’ National Minority Movement was organized 
in Moscow for the special purpose of turning the mining 
industry into a basis for revolution. It so far succeeded 
that it captured control sufficient to nominate Mr. A. J. 
Cook as General Secretary of the Mining Federation. 

We had some interesting evidence on this point in the 
course of the trial of Mr. Cook for intimidation and unlawful 
assembly (fully reported in the Western Mail of June 16, 
1921). Among the papers found by the police when they 
searched his house was a letter endorsed “ Yours for the 
Revolution” from Nat Watkins, afterwards Secretary of 
the National Miners’ Minority Movement, written from 
Moscow on April 6th of that year. ‘‘ They could see,” said 
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Nat, “‘ the dawn of a revolutionary awakening. It remained 
for the miners to set the ball rolling. They had established 
a record as fighters in the wage war; could they win equal 
honours in the class war?” Another letter suggested that 
the organization for the control of the strike at Cardiff 
might be developed into a Soviet ; and still another reported : 
Y he are giving them the Red Stuff and they are swallowing 
it fine.” 

_ And if we follow Mr. Cook’s career down to the present 
time we find these early blossoms turning into just such 
fruit as might be expected. “I believe solely and abso- 
lutely in Communism,” he is reported as saying in June 
1924; “strikes are the only weapon.” And on June 165, 
1925, the Daily Herald reports him thus: 


Never mind ; they [the Prime Minister and the Home Secretary] will wake 
up one morning to find something they never dreamt about. It is nearly 
ready. Oh, if they only knew, there would be some trembling at the knees. 


As to Mr. Cook’s policy for the mines, it was plainly set 
forth in the pamphlet which he and Noah Abblett wrote 
together, The Miners’ Next Step. As, for example: 


1. The old policy of identity of interest between employers and ourselves 
to be abolished, and a policy of open hostility installed. 
** Alliances were to be formed and trade organizations 
fostered”’ in order to “‘ work for the taking over of all 
industries by the workers themselves.” “Irritation 
strikes” and “reducing output’? were to be employed 
**to make the colliery unremunerative,” and— 


XIII. That a continual agitation be carried on in favour of increasing the 
minimum wage, and shortening the hours of work, until we have extracted the 
whole of the employers’ profits. 


Such were some of the motives which animated the 
General Secretary of the Miners’ Federation when he success- 
fully countered every attempt at a settlement in the coal 
industry, and such were the ideas which led to the General 
Strike. 

Moscow was behind both. Tomsky and his colleagues 
met the Trade Union Congress Executive in secret con- 
ference in 1925 and settled the main lines of attack. The 
coal industry was to be the occasion from which the General 
Strike was to develop. Both were to be supported by 
funds from Moscow, and as a matter of fact the Miners’ 
Federation has confessed to receiving £900,000 from that 
source. 

In this purely industrial quarrel, moreover, Mr. Herbert 
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Smith and Mr. Cook went over to the Continent several 
times to negotiate a stoppage, not merely of coal, but of 
food. The nation was to be starved into submission to the 
purely industrial demands of the miners. And let us note 
well that these purely industrial methods were not directed 
against the employers, who would not be hurt by a stoppage 
of foreign coal, but against the nation, whose life it was 
intended to throw into confusion and ruin. 

If such activities do not amount to treasonable con- 
spiracy against the State, then there is no meaning in words, 
yet Mr. Cook and Mr. Smith have been allowed to fly back 
and fore on their nefarious design of starving the nation ; 
Moscow has been allowed to contribute an enormous sum to 
help the Federation to force a revolution, and only a few 
subordinates who broke the law in obedience to the exhorta- 
tions of theirl eaders have been put in prison. The Miners’ 
Federation has even been allowed to ‘“‘ declare war,” turn 
itself into a “‘ Council of War,” and carry on a campaign of 
violence and intimidation, and yet remain at large—a 
purely industrial body. 

Not only so, but a Constitutional and Conservative 
Government and the bishops of the Church have not thought 
it derogatory to their dignity to meet these conspirators and 
attempt to buy them off with terms, and all the time have 
assisted them by continual protestations that what they 
were doing was purely industrial and therefore perfectly 
legitimate. 

There have even been midnight conferences, following 
the ominous precedent of those conferences with Irish rebels 
which ended in the great surrender and betrayal of the 
Loyalists, and our mine-owners have been roundly abused 
both by the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill because, to 
put it quite plainly, they refused to surrender to a treason- 
able conspiracy. 

The Government having admitted that this conspiracy 
was no conspiracy, but a purely industrial struggle, were, of 
course, disabled from taking action against the conspirators. 
But they went farther. By their continual interventions 
they encouraged the miners to believe that Mr. Cook was 
winning, and that if the strikers only held on a little longer 
they would be given all they had been promised. When 
Mr. Baldwin discovered for himself the futility of such 
interventions, he wisely abandoned them; but in his 
absence they were renewed by Mr. Churchill. And the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got himself so entangled that 
the Conservative Government had to promise some sort of 
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compulsory arbitration—a fatal policy for the Conservative 
Party—to get him out of the scrape. 

Fortunately, so far, the violence of Mr. Cook and the 
stupidity of Mr. Smith have together saved the Government 
from the worst effects of their own commitments. But the 
strike has been dragged on by these blunders, and Mr. 
Cook calculates that if it only drags on long enough he can 
ruin the country and bring down the Government. 

The most curious part of all in this purely industrial 
quarrel is that when the mine-owners try to make it really 
and truly non-political and industrial by negotiating direct 
agreements with the men in the districts, the Government 
try to get the employers back to the Federation. In effect 
they try to save the Federation and the face of Mr. Cook, 
although Mr. Cook has said openly and repeatedly that one 
of his objects is to force a political crisis and bring down the 
Government. 

What interest can it be of the country to save a Federa- 
tion which has tried to starve it, or of the Government to 
save an agitator who has tried to destroy it ? 

These things are beyond me, and must be puzzling to a 
great many staunch supporters of the Conservative cause ; 
but they all seem to spring from the original mistake of 
calling the coal strike a purely industrial quarrel. 


Tan CoLvINn 


UP THE YANGTZE 


THE thrilling account in a recent Times article of a gallant 
naval action fought at Wanhsien on the Yangtze River 
in China, carries me back to a wonderful journey up that 
same romantic river which I made with my husband some 
years ago. 

We had just arrived in China, my husband having been 
appointed Secretary to the Legation in Peking, and the 
Boxer troubles being hardly over, and the whole place still 
in confusion, the house we were to occupy in the Legation 
Compound could not be made available for us for at least six 
weeks. This being so, and the love of travel and adventure 
being unduly developed in us both, my husband sought and 
obtained leave of absence from his post for that period. 

The next thing was to find an object for our journey, and 
this was decided for us by hearing from someone of the exploit 
of a British gunboat, the Kinsha, which three months earlier 
had been the first to negotiate under steam the extremely 
difficult rapids of the Upper Yangtze. We determined to 
visit her brave officers in the port where she still remained. 

Hitherto, on account of these rapids the river had 
only been navigable by flat-bottomed Chinese junks or 
kwadzas. These native craft were literally hauled through 
the rapids by means of bamboo cables attached, according 
to the weight of the vessel, to a varying number of coolies, 
much as barges are hauled along the Thames by horses on 
the towing-path. To come down-stream was of course a 
comparatively easy task for these kwadzas. They were 
stripped to the level of the deck of every kind of top-hamper, 
hatches were closed, and the gods invoked and propitiated 
by the offering, with much tom-tom accompaniment, of a 
succulent pig’s head, after which the frail craft was launched 
on the bosom of the deep, and in two days accomplished 
the return journey which had taken ten days at least to 
negotiate on the upward tack. 

The rapidity of these rapids can be gauged by the fact 
that at one point called the Windbox Gorge the whole of 
the waters of an immense catchment area combine in one 

eat stream to burst through the mountainous band which 
ars the way to the sea. The Gorge at this point is 
not more than™300 feet wide, and the banks rise on either 
shore in sheer cliffs over 3,000 feet high. It was at this 
dangerous point that interference with an enemy was 
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generally engineered by rival Chinese bands in their guerilla 
wars, and, no doubt, although not specifically mentioned, 
this very same Windbox Gorge may have played an import- 
ant part in the late astonishing exploits of the small British 
detachment of sailors who, in the face of such odds, rescued 
their comrades under the very noses, to say nothing of the 
trained guns, of the Chinese, thus upholding once again the 
prestige which nothing has ever dimmed of our Navy. 

There were no dangers of this kind to be apprehended when 
we chartered a kwadza for our proposed expedition, though 
our trip held more than a promise of adventure. It was 
fitted up for our use by the buejackets of another British 
gunboat in the port of Ichang, who sponsored our effort. 
They partitioned it off into three compartments, one of which 
they fitted up with extemporary bunks as our sleeping cabin, 
the other being furnished with fixed table and chairs as 
a dining-room, whilst the third was made over to the 
native crew. 

They gave us a tremendous send-off when at last we set 
off, having on board a full mail and many delicacies for the 
Kinsha. 

Our lives during the days that followed were idle though 
not monotonous, for about twice a day we went through 
the hair-raising experience of negotiating a rapid with all 
the shouting and gesticulating that accompanied each of 
those experiences. For the rest of the day we spent our 
time lying on the deck watching others work. Hour after 
hour we toiled up the river between verdant banks, past 
Chinese villages, whose curved and coloured roofs and temples 
lent picturesqueness to scenes to which otherwise the dirty, 
pig-tailed, blue cotton-gowned inhabitants might have 
lent too pronounced a squalor, not to say odour. It was 
an odd sensation to feel oneself the only white woman with 
the only white man being convoyed under such primitive 
conditions, and under Chinese protection, into the very heart 
of an unknown country. At night, lying in my bunk, I used 
to listen to the low voices of the crew, who, apparently 
always sleepless and on the watch, moved barefoot and silent 
about their various tasks, or squatting about the deck 
argued with each other in their strange lingo over the hazards 
of the card game from which they invariably sought such 
small relaxation as they appeared to need. Their low, 
crooning voices and the smell of their opium pipes made 
the very best of lullabies under the moon’s pale rays. I 
remember before going to China being rather scared of the 
Chinese whom I had learned to judge from the Wallace 
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detective story point of view, and I used to picture their 
narrow, rolling eyes and clawlike yellow fingers. But our 
“ boys” were not in the least like the schoolboys’ “ chink,” 
and in spite of recent happenings I can still, I am sure, 
give the best of characters to Chinese whose lives have 
brought them into contact with Western manners. 

Soon after leaving Ichang we came to the first of the 
dreaded rapids, and here the fun of our journey really began, 
for on the skill of our pilot alone depended the safety of our 
small craft in those swirling waters. 

The only way of progressing through them was, as I have 
said, by haulage from the bank on the end of a long bamboo 
hawser, to which a varying number of coolies attached 
themselves. The necessity for their services at these danger- 
points determined the locality of most of the villages along 
the river-banks. As soon as a junk or kwadza appeared in 
sight, the whole of the inhabitants, male and female, adult 
and juvenile, dashed down to the shore, clad not at all or 
only in the scantiest of cotton garments, screaming and 
vociferating for the privilege of being “harnessed.” Our 
comprador with imperturbable mien would jump ashore 
and, by some magic known only to his philosophy, in the 
twinkling of an eye select from the heaving, pushing mass 
the necessary numbers which, of course, depended upon the 
strength oi the particular rapid to be negotiated. The 
“elect” promptly lined up, one behind the other, slipping 
over one shoulder and under the other the woven noose 
which was provided for that purpose along the cable. And 
then, all being ready, and the cable attached to the nose 
of the junk, the signal was given and the human team 
started to haul, stimulated by the long-lashed whip of the 
comprador, keeping time and step to the rhythm of a plain- 
tive chant which invariably accompanied this performance, 
the haunting melody of which still rings in my ears. 

On the junk itself great activity meanwhile prevailed, 
for upon the efforts of our crew we depended to keep us off 
the rocks which everywhere showed their ugly and jagged 
points above the eddy of the waters. Armed with long 
poles they stood immovable and with fixed eyes, prepared 
at any moment to fend us off these obstacles which, had we 
touched them, must inevitably have ripped our frail craft. 

If all went well the excitement soon subsided as smooth 
water was reached. The cable slipped from the backs of 
the bamboo slaves, and suitable remuneration was distributed 
to the excited mob on some principle which we did not 
inquire into. But sometimes things went very differently, 
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and the bamboo cable parted under the immense strain. 
The immediately resulting situation was so comic as to 
compel laughter, had not our merriment been checked by 
the very precarious situation in which it left our ship. For 
the first result, of course, was the fall on their noses in every 
conceivable position of the harnessed coolies who sometimes 
numbered as many as three hundred one behind the other. 
The ensuing orders and counter-orders, shrieks and curses, 
made a din rising even above the roar of the waters. But 
our attention was quickly diverted from their troubles by 
the imminent danger in which the accident involved ourselves. 

And here I have but admiration for the coolness and 
courage of our skipper, who, unmoved in the presence of such 
excitement, brought into exercise all the skill and resource- 
fulness of his century-long inherited instincts. Without 
moving a muscle he stood at his post, and by sheer courage 
and will power called into action the intelligence of his crew. 
Under his instructions and with lightning rapidity a fresh 
cable was paid out, and before one could say “ knife” two of 
the men, hastily shedding their garments, would jump over- 
board, and, with the rope between their teeth, would proceed 
to fight their way through the foaming waters, springing 
from rock to rock till the shore was reached, and the end of 
the rope seized again by expectant hands waiting to resume 
the task so rudely interrupted. 

Never have I lived through such exciting moments. 

On the last occasion when this happened, we were luckily 
negotiating the final one of these terrible obstacles to naviga- 
tion before arriving at our destination. Being but a short 
day’s journey from the Kinsha we hired a native sampan 
and transferred ourselves to it, giving orders to our captain 
to follow us on up the river as soon as the necessary repairs 
were done, until he came in sight of the British gunboat. 
We rowed for hours in our small boat under a burning 
sun, and it was with infinite relief that at last towards 
tea-time we spied in the distance the old familiar flag gently 
waving in the evening breeze. We were naturally made more 
than welcome by Captain Powell and his officers, for, besides 
our charming personalities come to relieve the monotony of 
their long watch on these distant reaches of the Yangtze, 
we were the bearers of their mail! Little do some of us 
realize at home all the petty hardships, such as delayed mails, 
which are uncomplainingly borne by our fleets on foreign 
service or on distant stations. 

Store cupboards were raided and a month’s delicacies 
consumed in a week. Evenings were spent in dancing, 
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yarn spinning and cards. Expeditions were planned and 
carried out to neighbouring places of interest, although 
these were necessarily somewhat stale fare for the handful 
of officers and men who for three months had been holding 
this outpost for British commerce. For although to-day, 
as The Times correspondent tells us, there are some forty or 
fifty specially built powerfully engined shallow-draught 
vessels regularly engaged in the trade between Ichang and 
Chungking, at the time of which I write, the Kinsha, on 
which we stayed, was the very first steamer which had 
conquered that terrible river and successfully negotiated, 
without human haulage, the rapids I have described. 

But though they took us to all the “‘ beauty spots” on 
the river-shore, never, I noticed, was it suggested that we 
should visit a village perched high on a hill somewhat removed 
from the river-bank. This village, it appeared, had an evil 
repute ever since that well-known and intrepid female 
traveller, Mrs. Bishop, had been stoned while making an 
attempt to visit it some years before. Womanlike, it became 
the object of my ambition to visit that village and no other. 
Constantly I entreated Captain Powell to organize an expedi- 
tion to it. Finally, de guerre lasse, and as my husband 
added his entreaties to mine, we were given an armed 
escort of bluejackets and told to do what we liked. So off 
we started one morning before dawn, and after a prolonged 
and arduous climb at last reached our desired goal. 

My husband and I were walking behind our trusty escort 
when we penetrated into what appeared to be the main 
street of an ordinary Chinese village. But to our surprise 
when we came into the square our gaze fell upon a cross 
surmounting what looked like a small chapel. More surprised 
than words can describe at thus coming upon the sacred 
emblem of Christianity in a spot as we thought so remote 
from civilization, we pushed open the door of the little 
building and walked in. It was a Catholic Church and at 
the altar a priest was saying Mass, the little building being 
crowded with Chinese worshippers. We followed the simple 
service to its conclusion, rubbing our eyes meanwhile and 
wondering how this could be! Mass being over, the priest, 
who apparently was a Chinaman for he wore a pigtail and 
had the same sallow complexion as the rest of his parishioners, 
went into the sacristy to divest himself of his robes, and 
then came back into the church to greet us. Our surprise 
was still further increased when he addressed us in educated 
French! It turned out that he was a member of a French 
Missionary Order, and that he had spent forty years in his 
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labour of love amongst the Chinese in this remote village. 
“* Madame,” he said, “voici bientét quarante ans que 
j’habite ce village, et vous étes la premiére dame européenne 
que j’y regois. Il n’y avait pas un seul Chrétien dans ce 
village quand j’y suis arrivé. Mes enfants aujourd’hui 
dépassent les trois cents ! ”’ 

The village was called Kwei Chou Fu and was situated 
some 1,250 miles from the nearest sea port. I wonder what 
part it has played in these troublous times. 


Susan TOwNLEY 
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THE TOURIST AND GREAT BRITAIN 


We awake slowly in this country to fresh realities, and we 
still have no proper appreciation of the value or of the 
tenon of the “tourist movement.” Mr. Arthur 

amuel, the Secretary of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, did, it is true, convoke a conference this year of 
those primarily interested in promoting the influx of Ameri- 
can visitors into this country, but it is not clear whether 
there have been, or are likely to be, any concrete results 
from this discussion of the problem. Apart from this 
official action, nothing has been done to stimulate the 
tourist movement on any organized lines, and the best that 
can be said of our individual efforts is that they are enthu- 
siastic. Yet a complete reform of our methods and pro- 
cedure is essential if we really wish to attract visitors. 

There are, though, those who apparently consider we do 
not. Recently some material has been published in London 
papers of repute indicating that we do not really desire any 
tourist invasion, and that our position of insularity, our 
disinclination to press our attractions on the notice of 
others, our tendency to cloak behind an atmosphere of 
reserve all we have to offer, are of national advantage in that 
they make life more pleasant for ourselves and avoid the 
influx of outsiders who would disturb the tranquillity of our 
daily existence. This view seems to me to be both short- 
sighted and obscurantist. The tourist movement has many 
positive advantages and, in addition, whether we like it or 
not, we have to face its existence. These advantages are: 
the financial value to any district of visitors with money to 
spend, the diffusion of a better knowledge of what we are 
able to do industrially or artistically, the promotion of a 
more effective realization of our progressive instincts, and 
the strengthening of our international position. There is 
not a single district in England, or in the British Isles 
generally, which would not benefit, in some way or other as 
specified, from properly organized tourist traffic. It is 
sometimes thought that it is only, or mainly, London which 
benefits from the influx of visitors. The main attractions of 
this country lie off the beaten track, and no properly directed 
streams of visitors can fail to realize it. It is only fair to say 
that some few resorts like Hastings, conscious of the charms of 
East Sussex all around it, do appreciate the value of this 
appeal to tourists—and make it. 
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At the present moment Great Britain is the sole nation in 
Europe—at least of any standing—which ignores the value 
of co-ordinated effort in stimulating tourist traffic. Every 
traveller abroad this year must have realized the fact. It 
has been my fate to visit most foreign countries this year— 
it is not easy to say whether I was more impressed by what 
others are doing or by what we are not. Dealing with the 
latter point first, it can be stated that, apart from a very 
few publications issued by British shipping companies, 
there is an entire absence of any appeal to tourists. It is 
quite exceptional to encounter among the myriad publica- 
tions on steamboats, in trains, in hotels, and in tourist 
offices even the most humble and unassuming brochure on 
what we have to offer to the foreign visitor. I have 
expressed the fact moderately. Personally, 1 never saw 
one. On the other hand, “literature” of the tourist type 
dealing with other European countries simply abounds. In 
many countries it is issued by the respective Governments, 
either directly or under the auspices of public utilities such 
as railways, steamship lines, baths, or postal services. In 
other cases, where the Government does not actually come 
into the open, the publishing authorities are organizations 
connected with trade, commerce, or international inter- 
course. Often groups of hotels or aggregations of towns 
supplement these efforts. 

These publications appear in half a dozen European 
languages; they range from flyleafs to booklets of 150 
pages; they are excellently illustrated and provided with 
maps, and are often printed on art paper. Contrary to the 
practice here, they are very seldom sold—the publishing 
authorities are only too pleased for any visitor to take them, 
and if, as is often the case, he carries them away for 
souvenirs, their object is more than attained. Moreover, 
these compilations are scrupulously fair; they say the most 
useful thing about each place in the most attractive way. 
There is also individualism in these publications, but it 
supplements, as a rule, broader co-ordinated effort, and does 
not, as in this country, supersede it. 

Moreover, those interested in this expansion of tourist 
traffic do not adopt a merely passive attitude in diffusing 
either their publications or the knowledge of the natural and 
kindred attractions they have to offer. In some countries, 
as you cross the frontier, every passenger will be presented 
with a brochure or leaflet by some railway or kindred 
official. In some cities each hotel visitor will receive in his 
room a copy of a weekly tourist compilation giving, for 
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instance—and I have one before me—the entire theatre, 
cinema, museum, art collection, and general attractions 
programme for the week. It presents indications as to train 
fares, cheap excursions, and official residences—such as 
Legations and Consulates—with their hours of closing and 
telephone numbers. It also gives a clear and detailed map 
so that no visitor can lose his way or feel he is a friendless 
stranger in an unknown city. It will tell each reader how 
the tramways system of the city is operated—a very invalu- 
able guide to those with small time to spare. Still more, if 
the traveller takes a ticket for any of the incomparably 
well-organized char-a-banc rides with which we in this 
country have little to compare and which are so often 
essential to his progress and sightseeing, he will be pre- 
sented with a map drawn to ordnance scale giving, down to 
minutie, the exact routes he will traverse and what he will 
see and how—with pictures of the most attractive spots. 
The railways will hand you brochures which effectively 
inform you not merely of what they themselves have to 
offer, but of co-ordinating services either by road, rail, or 
boat. Indeed, in several countries all public services are so 
interwoven that it is not easy to realize they all have an 
independent existence. I will not say that different nations 
interwork on lines of absolute smoothness, but it can be 
asserted that, in many cases, they realize they have a com- 
mon interest in promoting the comfort and well-being of 
visitors, who will only travel far if they can be assured of 
travelling well. Moreover, many brochures have the courage 
to state the prices of hotels, and to catalogue their status 
with an outspokenness which would be invaluable in this 
country, but which we are very far from attaining. In fact, 
one country catalogues the hotels in all its towns—with 
detailed information—enabling each and every visitor to 
know accurately what he has to expect in making his choice. 
Above and over all this literary effort all hotels—and often 
shops—have their own publications, and for the most part 
they are helpful without being mere “‘ boom” compilations. 
And finally, when it comes to pushing some international 
fair, these foreign nations have us “ beat to a frazzle”’ so far 
as publicity is concerned. 

Now, assuming we do see some value in the organized 
visitation of tourists, there are many considerations we must 
face in this country. No one would, in the first place, 
suggest that the Government should make itself financially 
responsible for the preparations, but it ought to sponsor their 
organization. As matters stand, we leave far too much to 
gg, VOL, LXXXVIII 28 
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individual effort. The railway companies, for instance, 
push certain foreign resorts within, so to speak, their own 
respective zones. Posters of foreign watering and kindred 
places are common in our stations. The appearance of a 
British poster abroad is quite exceptional. This year | 
never saw one; on previous occasions I have very occa- 
sionally come across two or three. It seems nobody’s 
business, in short, to see they do appear. In the next place, 
apart from tourist agency publications—which are very 
restricted in their operations—there is a lamentable dearth 
of publications on British sightseeing either in our own 
language or in any other. We need brochures on our 
archeological and antiquarian attractions as a whole, and not 
in fragmentary form as issued by one or another railway 
company anxious to secure business. We ought to treat 
our Natural Beauties otherwise than in sectional form, or at 
all events in both forms. The “draw” of this land lies 
largely in its history. There is no compilation giving—so 
far as I know—the history of our battlefields and their 
location ; yet, owing to the invasions of past centuries, most 
continental nations know something of the part their pre- 
decessors took in the development of our composite people. 
I am not sure that an ideal popular guide to the history of 
London exists. As regards our art collections and museums 
we have the best, or some of the best in Europe, though they 
are little known, and visitors have largely to inspect them 
with the light of their own knowledge or observation. 
Abroad, small brochures on popular lines and even brief 
lectures are common. It is true that one or two London 
galleries are making a beginning in the latter respect, but the 
fact is little known. Foreign places of interest may make a 
small charge at times for the services thus rendered, but no 
tourist objects, and probably if we introduced the system 
the machinery would soon be self-supporting. 

In the next place, if we want tourists we shall have to 
smooth their path very materially. Royal Palaces, Houses 
of Parliament, and public buildings always attract sight- 
seers. Even at the risk of being accused of rank heresy, I 
suggest we do not do enough in either respect. The visit to 
State Apartments in the Royal Palaces should be made a 
much easier matter than it is. These buildings should be 
systematically shown, so far as possible, and explained. 
Our arrangements for visits to the Houses of Parliament are 
archaic. Visitors should be allowed on any day—within 
fixed hours—when the Houses are not sitting—and the 
contents should be explained by accredited officials. As it 
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is, @ visitor has always to encounter untold difficulties in 
visiting the Houses of Parliament, unless he goes on Satur- 
day—one day out of six—when he is shepherded through 
without a word of explanation as to what there is to see. 
The same criticisms apply to most of our other public build- 
ings—from the County Hall to the Tower. In addition, we 
ought to be able to arrange for the inspection of many 
buildings in London which are now in private hands, but 
which possess infinite charm for the tourist—these are 
especially in the City. We Londoners take too much for 
granted, because we live in the midst of attractions we do 
not always appreciate. Is there, indeed, one Londoner out 
of ten who could map out a really good scheme of visitation 
of the chief places of interest in his own City? There are 
few, indeed, who are even able to recommend hotels and state 
why they do so. 

Moreover, there is another aspect of any tourist invasion 
which we must not overlook—the provincial towns, their 
attractions and their present industrial potentialities. In 
foreign countries of Europe each town of importance is 
sympathetically handled in organized publicity brochures. 
Their commercial importance is stressed. We ought to do 
the same. It would not do any harm if in different towns 
arrangements could be made for periodic visitations of 
foreign tourists to industrial enterprises. All this publicity 
is of value. The time may come, when attached to each 
Town Clerk’s Department, will be an official whose duty it 
will be to make arrangements to this end. Now, if any 
foreign visitor goes to Manchester or Sheffield or Hull or 
Glasgow there is no one to help or advise him. He cannot 
as a rule even obtain any information, statistical or other- 
wise, which may make him realize the magnitude of the 
commercial enterprise of the place. Indeed, it would be 
neither costly nor difficult to establish in London an 
office co-ordinating all these provincial bureaus and sources 
of information so that tours could be mapped out on official 
or semi-official lines. Such a bureau could co-operate with 
the purely health and seaside resorts, which even now are 
keen and energetic enough to promote their individual 
interests, but which fail to recognize that the tourist tours 
and does not merely make extended stays. It may be 
suggested, of course, that it is the staying tourist who is 
wanted. No doubt he is of special value; but, after all, all 
hotel movement is changing and becoming more fluid, and 
the sooner this is recognized here—as it is abroad—the 
better for ourselves. The motor has changed the life of the 
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travelling public, and it is only the hotels outside London 
which, with a few exceptions, have not realized the fact. 
Yet just as we have transformed the roads of the country so 
also must we revolutionize our country hotel accommoda- 
tion—it is far behind the provision in all countries abroad. 

Mr. Arthur Samuel, therefore, is not moving too soon or 
too quickly. Europe is throbbing with the impetus to 
attract tourists; yet on the balance of assessment other 
nations have no superior advantages to offer to us over 
those which we can offer to them. Finance is naturally a 
great consideration to any tourist, but value for money is 
an even greater. We constantly see slogans of the “ Winter 
in Britain ”’ and “ See Britain First’ type, and they are good 
and helpful; but there is a vast touring public in all coun- 
tries, even in those we imagine to be very poor, which is 
quite ready to go where it is most attracted and where it 
thinks that it can have a good time. Besides, the Continent 
is no longer ill-informed on outside lands. A remodelled 
Press and the Cinema have seen to that. In fact, 1 have 
always wondered why on the Continent films are so often 
shown depicting purely illustrative scenes from life in even 
minor American towns. 

If, however, we want the tourist we must make arrange- 
ments to attract him. At present our own system of so 
doing is lamentably inefficient. The Government might 
review existing deficiencies and try to remedy them. Its 
first step should be to study what is being done abroad. 
We need not be too proud to learn. 


CHARLES WATNEY 


SIR JOHN HAWKINS AS A JUSTICE 
OF THE PEACE 


In a delightful and illuminating article, Sir Edward Boyle 
has recently * summed up the case for and against Sir John 
Hawkins, the historian of music and the writer of the first 
life of Dr. Johnson, “a man of solid qualities and solid 
achievements, for whom nobody seems to have a good 
word.” He finds the contempt and dislike too general to 
allow of a doubt that it was substantially justified. But 
among his solid achievements is his reputation as a firm 
and upright magistrate. This suggests an _ interesting 
psychological problem. Could a man be, not only 
unclubable, but spiteful, a sanctimonious, pompous humbug, 
and yet an excellent magistrate? Sir Joshua Reynolds 
thought him “not only mean and grovelling in disposition 
but absolutely dishonest.” Allowing Hawkins the benefit of 
the doubt as to the absolute dishonesty, which relates to 
his conduct as Dr. Johnson’s executor, there is no disputing 
the mean attempt to rob Steevens of Johnson’s praise in 
the introduction to his edition of Shakespeare. Hawkins 
omitted the paragraph in his edition of Johnson’s Works, 
and then attempted to explain the omission by the plea 
that he had printed the introduction from the first edition 
in which the allusion to Steevens did not appear, though 
with this exception it was printed textually from the second. 

Could a man capable of this sort of petty meanness be 
a firm and upright magistrate? As a general proposition 
the question is perhaps unanswerable; there are few limits 
to the anomalies of human conduct. But there are ample 
materials for testing by actual fact the claims of Hawkins 
to this reputation. 

And first, as to the claims. These rest on an account 
of Hawkins in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary (1817), 
“from information given by the family,” which is undiluted 
praise, on some remarks by his daughter in her Anecdotes 
(1822), and Memoirs (1824), and on the fact that for fifteen 
years he was chairman of the Middlesex bench. Some 
amusing contrasts arise when family legend is compared 
with the actual facts as they are recorded in the State Papers. 

When Hawkins’s wife added her brother’s fortune to her 
own portion of £10,000, he gave up the law and bought a 
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house at Twickenham, where, as Walpole says, he “ com- 
menced a justice of the peace.” This was in 1762. In 
1765 he was active and successful in frustrating an attempt 
of the City to throw upon the county an unfair proportion 
of the cost of rebuilding Newgate. The chairmanship of 
the Middlesex bench fell vacant just at this time and Hawkins 
was chosen as chairman. In 1772 he was knighted. 

On occasion of actual tumults or expected disturbances (runs the account 
in Chalmers), he had more than once been called into service of great personal 
danger. When riots at Brentford had arisen, during the time of the Middlesex 
election in 1768, he and some of his brethren attended to suppress them ; and 
in consequence of an expected riotous assembly of the journeymen Spitalfields 
weavers in Moorfields, in 1769, the magistrates of Middlesex, and he at their 
head, with a party of guards, attended to oppose them, but the mob on seeing 
them dispersed. In these and other instances, and particularly in his conduct 
of chairman, having given sufficient proof of his activity, resolution, abilities, 
integrity and loyalty, he on the 23rd of October 1772 received the honour of 
knighthood. 


Riots and rumours of riots are the subject of voluminous 
correspondence in the State Papers of the period. Warnings 
are sent to the Secretary of State, he writes to the magistrates 
concerned urging them to vigilance and activity, they 
answer with detailed reports of the measures taken and of 
the doings of the mob. In these reports Hawkins’s name 
is conspicuously absent and it is clear that he never took 
an active part in dealing with rioters. The very mention 
of these two particular occasions in connection with “ service 
of great personal danger” tells its own tale. They are 
also instanced by his daughter as occasions when his “ firm 
spirit ’’ was called for. 

The chief burden of keeping order in the metropolis 
fell on Sir John Fielding, and one of his great difficulties 
was the jealous obstruction of Hawkins. The Lord Mayor 
could on occasion be induced to co-operate, but Hawkins 
could only be dealt with (and then ineffectually) by recom- 
mendations drafted by Fielding, sent by him to the Secretary 
of State and so passed to the county chairman. As a matter 
of fact, Hawkins got his knighthood because he asked for 
it, and he asked for it partly at least because he could not 
endure that he should be Mr. while Fielding was Sir John. 
On October 13, 1772, Hawkins wrote to Lord Rochford 
protesting that there was a party among the justices who 
wanted to rebuild the county prison and Sessions House 
at a great and unnecessary expense. 

The friends of this latter scheme are but very few and it is imagined that a 


proposal has been made to Sir John Fielding that if he with his friends will 
support it, he shall in requital be voted into the chair in February next... . 
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This much is certain, that I, who have ever opposed unnecessarily burthening 
the county, am to be removed to make way for Sir John Fielding. . . . I 
interfere not with Sir John Fielding, he is in possession of great emoluments 
which I desire not to intercept ; I hope for protection from that Government 
which I profess to be a friend to, and wish to have it said to Sir John Fielding 
from the highest authority that any attempts of Sir John Fielding to render the 
seat of Mr. Hawkins uneasy or precarious will be properly resented. 


It is more than likely that there was a party among the 
justices who wished to get rid of the notoriously unpopular 
Hawkins, though doubtless his zeal for economy and his 
active contentiousness in opposing anything which could 
add to the county rate had their uses. There is no record of 
the answer to this letter, but it must have been favourable, 
and seems to have been given at a personal interview at 
which Hawkins asked for a knighthood, as on October 19th 
he writes setting forth the grounds of his request. These 
are that he was unanimously chosen as chairman without 
the “least solicitation” on his part, that he has “con- 
stantly inculcated principles of loyalty and submission to 
those in authority,” his knowledge of the law, his “ con- 
siderable real estate in the counties of Middlesex, Essex 
and Suffolk,” his descent (of which there is apparently no 
proof) from Sir John Hawkins who was knighted for his 
services against the Armada, and finally : 


Sir John Fielding who is chairman of a jurisdiction subordinate to that of 
the County of Middlesex, viz. the City and Liberty of Westminster, has received 
the honour of knighthood, and the justices of the county would look on it as 
@ sanction to their choice if their Chairman might receive at his Majesty's hand, 
the same mark of his great favour. 

Whether that constant and invariable attention to the duties of my office, 
and the sacrifice I make of my time and studies to the service of the public 
and the irterests of Government are a ground for me to expect such an horourable 
testimony in my favour as that above mentioned, is not for me to say ; the con- 
sideration thereof is submitted to that one personage whose pleasure it is as 
much my will as it is my duty to obey. 


Nothing here of his courage in opposing rioters, and 
indeed his conduct in the Gordon Riots leaves little doubt 
that he was personally timid and knew how to keep out of 
the way when trouble was expected. On that memorable 
occasion the machinery for keeping order in London 
lamentably failed, yet, on the face of it, the situation in the 
earlier stages of the disturbances was less dangerous than it 
had been at the crisis of the Wilkes riots in 1768, if not on 
other occasions. Two things combined to paralyse the civil 
power. First, the memory of the charge of murder brought 
against the Surrey magistrate who had ordered the troops 
to fire on the rioters in St. George’s Fields. Secondly, 
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the fact that there was no magistrate to take the lead in 
opposing the mob. Until the object lesson of the Gordon 
Riots and Lord Mansfield’s consequent declaration of the 
actual state of the law, it was generally believed that the 
military could act only at the command of a magistrate 
and only after the Riot Act had been read. On many 
occasions Sir John Fielding’s courage, foresight and tact. 
had saved a dangerous situation. But in June 1780 Sir 
John was on his death-bed in his house at Brompton though 
still apparently hoping to return to his work at Bow Street 

There was thus no magistrate to take the lead, though 
officially, in the absence of Fielding, the chairman of the 
Middlesex bench might have been expected to do so. No 
London magistrate distinguished himself in the riots, and 
the Lord Mayor covered himself with shame. Wilkes was 
the most conspicuously active, he had the advantage of being 
both an alderman and a Middlesex justice so that he could 
act both within the City and without. Addington and 
Wright, Fielding’s colleagues at Bow Street received a good 
deal of praise for their exertions. Other magistrates sat 
in rotation at the Turk’s Head in Gerrard Street, sending 
in reports to the Secretary of State. 

There is no record in the voluminous official papers 
relating to the riots, or in the newspapers, of the Middlesex 
chairman’s having taken any part whatever. No letters, 
no reports from him, no record or minute relating to any 
official action of his. Stormont wrote three times to Hawkins 
as chairman, and to the magistrates sitting at Bow Street 
and at Litchfield Street, urging them to activity on the 
three first days of the riots—June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. On 
the 4th his letters to the two latter groups of magistrates 
acknowledge their reports and commend their attention to 
their duty : 


You seem so well apprized of the Necessity of your being particularly 
attentive ... that I need not recommend to you the utmost Vigilance. . . . 


To Hawkins on the other hand his letter of the 4th runs: 
Sir, though you are already apprized of the Necessity of using every possible 


legal Endeavour to preserve the public Peace, . . . yet I must recommend a 
Thing of such Consequence to your most particular Attention, and desire that 
every proper and efectual legal Means be used . . . “ till this tumultuous Spirit 
subsides .. .” 


But if there is no official record of his doings, his daughter 
describes the part which he played, and though she does 
her filial best and is repeating her father’s version of the 
story, the facts speak for themselves. In the early days of 
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the riots she says that her father attended meetings of the 
Westminster justices at their Guildhall in King Street. On 
the evening of Tuesday the 6th the family was alarmed at 
receiving a message that he would not return till the next 
morning. 


The cause of his detention was a message from Lord Mansfield, requesting 
him to coms immediately to him in Bloomsbury Square, as he had reason to 
apprehend that his house would be attacked. My father went thither directly 
on foot, attended by constables, and found his lordship in a most tumultuous 
state of feelings, and utterly at a loss to kwow what to do. The mob had 
given notice of their intention to visit him, and a great concourse of people 
were assembling as spectators of the impending mischief. Sir John was cool 
and firm, he advised sending for a military force ; and while this was carrying 
into effect, Lord Mansfield asked him to go to the Archbishop of York, who 
lived in the adjoining house and was under the same terror. The Archbishop, 
however, was more himself. 

The Guards came, and there is little doubt that the attack would soon have 
been repelled ; but Lord Mansfield insisted on their not remaining on the spot, 
but being ready when summoned. 

My father remonstrated ; he represented the inconsistency of such a plan, 
and the impossibility there would be of making any armed force of use, when 
not immediately at hand; but fear is very deaf, and his lordship was, I may 
say, obstinate. . . . He was obeyed; and the result is well known. .. . 

While Lord Mansfield was using that liberty to think which the reluctant 
obedience of the Guards seemed to afford him, a verbal message was delivered 
to my father from the Duke of Northumberland, requesting him to come to 
Northumberland House to give him his advice. Sir John then asked Lord 
Mansfield and the Archbishop what were their intentions. He represented that 
without the Guards on the spot he could render them but little assistance, and 
therefore was ready, with their concurrence, to obey the Duke’s summons. It 
seemed difficult to decide even on this point, it needed his own casting vote. 
He, of course, in such a time, gave it for active exertion, and followed the 
messenger sent for him... . 

The Duke received my father in a way far different from what he had expected. 
He said, ‘“‘ I am very glad to see you; but how happens it that you come ?” 


My father replied, “‘I have come in obedience to your Grace’s message.” “I 
have sent no message,” the duke replied. The messenger was called in; he 
could give but a very imperfect recollection of what he had done. . . . But with 


whomsoever the mistake criginated, we had abundant cause to be thankful 
for it, for it called my father away only just in time to spare him the exertion 
he must have made to repel the mob at Lord Mansfield’s, where the bad manage- 
ment I have described, incurred double danger. 


He was indeed lucky, as this proved to be the one occasion 
during the riots when a magistrate read the Riot Act, 
and Hawkins, if present, might have incurred the same 
public shame as poor Brackley Kennett, the Lord Mayor, 
who watched the mob burning and plundering without 
making any effort to stop them, or allowing the Guards 
to act. There could be few safer spots in London than 
Northumberland House, with its court-yard and great 
gates, behind which soldiers were drawn up. According to 
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Hawkins’s tale as repeated by his daughter, the duke asked 
his advice as to the disposition of the Guards, and then 
requested him to stay there for the night, to which he 

Ps mg “certainly, for he could do no good at Lord Mans- 
eld’s.” 

The story of the “ message” from the duke recalls a 
drawing by the author of Vice Versa of a knight riding 
ventre a terre away from a dragon—he is not, as one might 
suppose, running away, but is going to fetch his pocket- 
handkerchief. Much must be allowed for filial piety and 
family legend, but in the light of our knowledge of the aged 
Lord Mansfield’s courage and misfortunes, the contrast 
drawn by Letitia Hawkins between his lordship’s fear, 
and her father’s “casting vote” for “active exertion” 
would be odious if it were not ludicrous. As it happens, 
her story can be checked by a long letter from Markham, 
the Archbishop, to his son. He also deplores Mansfield’s 
refusal to have the Guards in the house, and adds: 


Some justices promised us they would be with us in a moment if necessary, 
but when they were wanted they were not to be found. They were most of 
them frightened out of their wits, as some of their houses had already been 
burnt for having acted. 


When Hawkins reached home on Wednesday morning, 
he found his house in Queen’s Square Westminster (now 
Queen Anne’s Gate) marked with the chalk scrawl which 
threatened destruction. The day was spent in removing 
the furniture and storing it in the houses of neighbours. 
In the evening Sir John and his household fled, in the coach 
he was so proud of, to Clapton, where as refugees they were 
naturally assumed to be Catholics. 

Wednesday night was a night of terror. The crisis of 
the riots was the attack on the Bank, but when once the 
troops were allowed to act the danger was at an end. 
Westminster remained perfectly quiet, troops being drawn 
across Holborn and the Strand to keep the mob from coming 
westward. Horace Walpole, who had come up from Straw- 
berry Hill to share the anxieties of his friends, spent the 
evening making visits and collecting news. At last, at 
“past two in the morning” he sat down to write to Lady 
Ossory. 


There will I fear be much bloodshed before peace is restored ... yet I 
assure your ladyship there is no panic. Lady Aylesbury has been at the play 
at the Haymarket, and the Duke and my four nieces at Ranelagh, this evening. 
- » - T own I shall not soon forget the sight I saw from the top of Gloucester 
House ! 
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In the meantime the Hawkins family had reached Clapton 
in safety. Letitia writes : 


In going to rest . . . @ blameable curiosity had induced me to open the 
window shutters and look towards London. I counted seven fires then blazing. 
It was appalling.” 


At the following September Sessions, Hawkins addressed 
a long pretentious and trite charge to the grand jury of 
Middlesex, haranguing them on the foundations of civil 
government, so seriously threatened in June. In February 
1781 he lost his seat as chairman, and it has been suggested * 
with much probability that this was due to the part he had 
played in the riots. 

But if what his daughter calls his “firm spirit” was not 
conspicuous in his dealings with the mob, the chairmanship 
of the Middlesex bench gave other opportunities for its 
exercise. In his Life of Johnson, Hawkins’s bile flows over 
at the very thought of the humanitarian movement of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and, as Porson says, 
without much exaggeration, he gives “ proofs that every 
prisoner ought to be convicted and every convict hanged.” 

We live in an age in which humanity is in fashion (writes his worship), if 
reports of the gaol committee in 1726 are in all particulars to be depended on, . . . 
there was a time when as well prisoners, for debt as for other offences, were 
cruelly treated . . . but at this day, the temper of the times is under a contrary 
biass, for, not only in actual confinement, are prisoners treated with greater 
lenity than till of late years was ever known, but, in courts of justice, the regard 
shown to offenders falls little short of respect. In prosecutions at the suit of 
the Crown, the indulgence of prisoners is nearly as great as it ought to be, were 
that true which the law does but hardly presume, viz. that every offender who is 
brought to legal trial, is innocent till his guilt be proved. Those whose duty 
it is to conduct the evidence, fearing the censure that others have received by 
& contrary treatment of prisoners, are restrained from enforcing it, and, as it is 
an exercise that costs nothing, it is sure to gain the applause of the vulgar. 


He enumerates fifteen chances which may save criminals 
from the gallows; these include “a mild judge” and “an 
ignorant or perverse jury.” 

One may be sure that at Hicks’s Hall Hawkins did his 
best to counteract this perverse spirit of humanity, though 
the severest sentence imposed there was transportation for 
seven years. This sentence he did impose on an apprentice 
boy, one Henry Ludlow. The boy had been apprenticed 
by the Foundling Hospital, and the Governors of the Hospital 
appealed to the Secretary of State against the sentence. 
As was customary, the matter was referred to Hawkins who 
protested against any remission. 


* §. and B. Webb, Parish and County, p. 561 n. 
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The paper addressed to your Lordship (he writes), by the Governors of the 
Foundling Hospital on behalf of Henry Ludlow, contained a very partial and 
fallacious view of the case. He was had before me .. . for the felony com- 
mitted. Vizt., . .. stealing a silver spoon from his master, Mr. John Brice, 
which he offering to pawn, was stopped by the Pawnbroker. 


The master, according to Hawkins, said the boy was inclined 
to pilfering, and that the Governors of the Foundling Hospital 
refused to have anything more to do with him. 


Unless a master could be found of some report in the country, I see no 
ground for a remission of the sentence. 


This letter was sent on to the Governors and laid before 
a committee which reported to the Secretary of State that 
they were surprised at its tenor : 


And the more so as one of the Gentlemen of the Committee in the name of 
the Committee told Mr. Hawkins they would take care and provide for the boy 

. and have actually a person ready to take him Apprentice in the sea- 
faring way. 


This temperamental ferocity of Hawkins, and his jealousy 
of Bow Street, where, according to the Fielding tradition, 
the spirit of humanity did something to mitigate the savagery 
of the criminal laws, go far to explain that venomous attack 
on Henry Fielding which is one of the puzzles of literary 
criticism.* Some thirty-three years after Fielding’s death 
Hawkins writes : 


This man was, in his early life, a writer of comedies and farces, very few 
of which are now remembered ; after that a practising barrister with scarce any 
business, then an anti-ministerial writer, and quickly after a creature of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who gave him & nominal qualification of 100/. a year and set him 
up as a trading justice, in which disreputable station he died. He was the 
author of a romance entitled The History of Joseph Andrews, and of another, 
The Foundling, or the History of Tom Jones, a book seemingly intended to sap 
the foundation of that morality which it is the duty of parents and all public 
instructors to inculcate in the minds of young people, by teaching that virtue 
upon principle is imposture, that generous qualities alone constitute true worth, 
and that a young man may love and be loved and at the same time associate 
with the lowest women. His morality, in respect that it resolves virtue into 
good affections in contradiction to moral obligation and a sense of duty, is that 
of Lord Shaftesbury vulgarized, and is a system of excellent use in palliating 
the vices most injurious to society. He was the inventor of that cant phrase 
goodness of heart, which is every day used as a substitute for probity, and means 
little more than the virtue of @ horse or a dog; in short, he has done more to- 
wards corrupting the rising generation than any writer we know of. 


* Professor Blanchard, in his authoritative and illuminating analysis of 
criticisms on Fielding, writes: ‘‘ What Hawkins’s animus may have been we do 
not know, . . . After all, censure from Sir John Hawkins, if we may judge from 
contemporary accounts of that gentleman, should really be construed as very 
high praise.””— Fielding the Novelist : a Study in Historical Criticism, 1926, p. 262. 
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Just so might Blifil and Thwackum have discoursed of 
“ virtue upon principle,” “ probity,” and the corruption of 
the rising generation. ‘“‘ No man was ever written down 
but by himself,’ and it is out of his own mouth that Hawkins 
stands convicted. To him Burke was an “ Irish adventurer,” 
and it was his attack on Dyer which induced Malone to 
record what Bishop Percy and Sir Joshua Reynolds thought 
of Hawkins, in a passage which may fitly stand next his 
own indictment of Fielding. 


The bishop concurred with every other person I have heard speak of Hawkins 
in saying that he was a most detestable fellow. He was the son of a carpenter, 
and set out in life in the very lowest line of the law. Dyer knew him well at 
one time, and the bishop heard him give a character of Hawkins once that 
painted him in the blackest colours ; though Dyer was by no means apt to deal 
in such portraits. Dyer said he was a man of the most mischievous, uncharitable 
and malignant disposition, and that he knew instances of his setting a husband 
against a wife, ard a brother against a brother, fomenting their animosity by 
anonymous letters. With respect to what Sir J. Hawkins has thrown in that he 
loved Dyer as a brother, this the bishop said was inserted from malignancy and 
art, to make the wcrld suppose that nothing but the gross vices of Dyer could 
have extorted such a character from him; while in truth Dyer was so amiable 
that he never could possibly have lived in any great degree of intimacy with 
the other at any period of his life. . . . 


From Reynolds Malone heard the well-known story of 
Hawkins’s conduct as Johnson’s executor, when he was 
alleged to have pilfered, not a silver spoon, but a gold watch 
and a gold-headed cane. He concludes: 


With all this meanness, if not dishonesty, he was a regular churchman, 
assuming the character of a most rigid and sanctimonious censurer of the lightest 
foibles of others. He never lived in any real intimacy with Dr. Johnson, who 
never opened his heart to him, or had, in fact, any accurate knowledge of his 
character. 


M. DorotHy GEORGE 


AN AUSTRIAN TRIUMPH OVER 
BOLSHEVISM 


THE present moment, when British industry has been shaken 
to its foundations by a strike called by the disciples of 
Lenin and Trotsky, and when Russian propaganda and 
Russian gold have been directly responsible for the most 
formidable and direct challenge to the forces of Crown and 
Constitution which the British Empire has ever perhaps 
been called upon to sustain, it seems fitting to remember 
a little-known episode of recent history, a time when the 
great wave of Bolshevist intrigue which followed the war 
raised its ugly head against a city renowned for generations 
as a centre of Art and Culture, which, caught in the toils of 
a disastrous war, ruined and starving and desperate, seemed 
a likely breeding-place for the germs of unbridled licence 
and disorder. 

It was the year 1919, Bela Kun ruled in Budapest, 
and shattered fortunes and despairing hearts in Central 
Europe. Germany seemed in the throes of civil war and 
Red armies were menacing the newly founded Republic of 
Poland. This was the time when the Hungarian Embassy 
in Vienna, lavishly supported by Lenin and Bela Kun, 
developed a complex net of intrigue to bring about a 
Bolshevist coup d état. Here is an extract from official 
documents : 


By unobtrusive observation of the Hungarian Embassy it was ascertained 
that this was in constant communication with Austrian Communists. . . . Leo 
Rothziegel, spokesman of the League of Revolutionary Socialists, Dr. Johannes 
Wertheim of the Volkswehr Battalion No. 41 (notoriously Communist in 
sentiment), and the secretary to the Hungarian Ambassador, Marie Goszthony, 
were active in propaganda and had a meeting in the Café Central, April 2, 
1919, in which Marie Goszthony gave Leopold Forst-Feigelstock (also an active 
Communist) a large sum of money. 


The arrest of two soldiers of the Red Guard, Julius 
D’All Aglio and Georg Stepan Szalay, at Fischamend, 
brought the Austrian police definite proof that official 
Hungarian circles were in close touch and in warm sympathy 
with the machinations of the native Communists. These 
men had received money to print 20,000 revolutionary 
pamphlets. Further, it was found that the Hungarian 
Foreign Office was repeatedly intervening to secure the 
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admission to Austria of men known to be notorious 
Bolshevist agitators. 

As the weeks passed the situation grew more and more 
intense. A series of arrests and unceasing vigilance by the 
Austrian police disclosed that Bela Kun was reaching hands 
to Karl Toman, the official leader of the Austrian Reds, and 
that Ludwig Kestesz, Johann Mauler, Gyula Fuchs, and 
numerous others, were passing contir uously between Buda- 
pest and Vienna. The conspiracy assumed vast propor- 
tions. It was ascertained subsequently that no less than 
60,000,000 crowns were expended by the Hungarian 
Embassy for propaganda, at the time and in comparison 
with the financial resources of these small States an 
enormous sum. In May 1919, in consequence of a decree 
from Lenin stigmatizing the “‘ weak” leadership of the 
Austrian Communists, the Hungarian Bettelheim was 
appointed chairman, and the Hungarian Ambassador, Dr. 
Bolgar, was replaced by Czobel, considered to be a more 
energetic and thorough-going revolutionary. At the same 
time the Hungarian military attaché, Colonel Lindner, 
redoubled his efforts to win over the Volkswehr Battalion 
No. 41, and disaffected seamen, a detachment of whom 
were installed in the Embassy as a species of bodyguard. 
Efforts were made to chloroform and abduct certain Hun- 
garians living in Vienna and obnoxious to the Bolshevists, 
also to bribe and corrupt prominent officials of the Austrian 
police.* Plans were drawn up by which the Communists 
could reach the cellars of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and 
Terrorist agents were sent to Vienna for the purpose of 
murdering eight leading members of the Social Democratic 
Party, as well as other leading officials of the Austrian 
Republic believed to be opposed to the Soviet system. 

In the middle of June 1919 the conspiracy came to a 
head. The Volkswehr Battalion No. 41 was believed to be 
solid for the Reds, other Volkswehr battalions were thought 
to be favourable or neutral, every discontented element was 
to be ranged on the Bolshevist side. The 15th of the month 
was chosen for the decisive stroke. Armed Volkswehr and 
Revolutionaries were to assemble at the Rathaus, and 
occupy all public offices, the Communist Republic was to be 
proclaimed. But on the night of the 14th, the very eve of 
the Putsch, came a dramatic stroke. Whilst the Com- 
munist leaders sat in their headquarters, Pulverturmgasse 7, 
full of zeal and enthusiasm for their work of destruction, 


* The Hungarian Ambassador Czobel was actually present at one of these 
attempts to bribe police. 
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thrilled a sudden icy blast. The hall was surrounded by 
Schober’s police! One hundred and thirty leaders, among 
them Karl Toman, Friedlander, Feigelstock and others, 
were rounded up like sheep. At first they were noisy with 
threats. The proletariat would avenge them! And in the 
cells of the police prison at Elizabethpromenade they struck 
up the Internationale, a gloomy chorus in a gloomy realm of 
bolts and bars and cold stone walls. But the morrow’s sun 
saw the death-knell of their hopes. The arrest of the 
leaders left the Communists an army without a head. They 
assembled as planned, but the news of the previous night’s 
happenings running like a quick-fire from mouth to mouth 
took the heart out of them. Some of the Reds, frantic for 
vengeance, dashed to the police prison to release the 
“victims,” but they were met at Hoérlgasse by a cordon of 
armed police; shots were fired by the Communists, the 
police replied with destructive effect; the rioters fled. 
Twenty dead and many times that number of wounded 
were the price of the unsuccessful Putsch; no excessive 
price if we think of the infinity of bloodshed and suffering 
which Communism in Vienna would have meant for 
Europe. 

President Schober and his police certainly deserve full 
credit for having handled an extraordinarily grave and 
complicated situation with consummate energy, tact and 
determination. From first to last the police president was 
fully aware of the most secret councils of the Reds, he 
watched his opportunity, and then struck swiftly, and struck 
hard. Not the least among his difficulties was the fact that 
to a certain extent he was between two fires, for the Govern- 
ment of the Republic was a Social Democratic Government, 
many of the members of which were in almost open sympathy 
with Bela Kun, Lenin & Co. The attitude of the Volkswehr, 
moreover, the armed force of the Republic, was doubtful. 
Revolutionary propaganda was rife in its ranks, it was at 
best an ill-disciplined militia. The handful of police, without 
tanks or artillery, was the only force solidly on the side of 
law and order. No one will ever know what arguments 
Schober used to persuade the hesitating Socialist Ministers 
to consent to the drastic measures which alone could have 
saved the situation. We may suspect that among them 
was the cogent one that Communism in Vienna would 
certainly mean stoppage of the food supplies slowly tricklin 
in from the Entente. But anyway, he carried his point an 
did not abuse his victory, for on the very day following the 
unsuccessful Putsch, the Communist leaders were released 
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and bidden God-speed with ironical courtesy. They had 
shot their bolt; as it turned out this was a blow in the air, 
and it was superfluous to keep them in captivity. Back 
to their holes they went, tails drooping between their legs, 
and forgot to sing the Internationale. 

Had Vienna gone Bolshevist in 1919, all Germany would 
have followed suit, Poland would have been cut off from 
the Entente by a solid wall of Communist States, there 
would have been utter anarchy all over Central Europe. 
In sparing his country from this Schober must be said to 
have deserved well, not only of the young Austrian Republic 
but of the world in general, and some of us remembering 
how within recent months a handful of British disciples of 
Lenin were suffered to bring the British Empire within 
measurable distance of industrial chaos, may be disposed to 
wonder whether, after all, pandering to revolution is a 
game really worth the candle, and whether it would not 
have been quite a useful thing to have had a British Schober. 


V. W. GERMAINS 
(“A Rifleman ”’) 
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THE SOFT TONGUE 


Dowy in the little camp below the rocky hill it was quiet 
enough. Hardly a camp, perhaps; just the night resting- 
place of a small handful of men who had come in across the 
broken plain to have a word or two with that fiery little 
sub-tribe—the men of Tangalam. 

One white man (the District Officer), a native corporal 
of Hausas and five rank and file, eight carriers, and two 
servants—that was the party which had plumped itself 
down, unasked and quite unwanted, at the base of Tangalam 
hill, on which two hundred surly and very naked pagans sat 
among the rocks—watching. 

There was nothing especially daring about the visit. It 
was the day’s work, the sort of thing quite a few were doing 
all over Nigeria twenty years ago. 

The D.O. sat and smoked outside his leaky little Edginton, 
wondering if it was not just a bit too quiet. Tangalam 
would not do what it was told: merely to come down off its 
hill and recognize that there was a strange thing called the 
** Government,” which objected to cannibalism and inter- 
tribal warfare, and desired that it should cease. Their 
refusal was natural. Government of any sort, other than a 
casual obedience—when it pleased them—to their own chief, 
was a thing which did not enter into their scheme of life. 
The D.O. understood that. But he was there as a school- 
master, and it was a little strange that his unruly pupils 
should sit so quietly up there. 

His eyes wandered from his army, which was running a 
pull-through down the barrels of its rifles preparatory to 
evening inspection, to the cook fire, where his black hash- 
slinger had massacred the last carefully treasured fowl and 
was stolidly wrenching out its draggled feathers after dipping 
it in boiling water. Then he glanced at the carriers wolfing 
their balls of “ fourra’”’ and arguing about the day’s march. 
Their heads, obviously, were not bothered by the ominous 
silence among the dwellers of the rocks above them. They 
were not there to think, and they had a queer trust appar- 
ently in the white man who lounged there in his chair calmly 
surveying his little group of men. 

The D.O. was waiting for his interpreter, a member of a 
neighbouring, and now passably law-abiding, tribe, who had 
gone off with native nonchalance to use the “ soft tongue ” 
on anybody he could get hold of among the rocks. Presently 
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he saw the man returning, skipping nimbly down the stony 
path, but a shade too quickly for one who comes in peace 
from a peaceful mission. It needed no more than a glance 
at the man’s face when he entered the camp to read that the 
answer to the question was—No. 

‘** Zaki—there is nothing doing,’’ was the sense of his 
message. ‘“‘ They make a big drinking up there to-night, 
and to-morrow they eat us up.” 

He added details—graphic ones—explaining which parts 
of the white man would be the chief’s perquisite. 

‘There is no dissension,” he finished. ‘ All are agreed 
about this. They are angry and strong-headed and will be 
more so.” 

** Asses,” the D.O. frowned. ‘‘ Have they not heard of 
what befell those others ?’’—he waved his hand westward. 

The man clicked his tongue: “They do not believe,” 
he said. 

“They never do. Well ” He was interrupted by a 
commotion among the carriers. Two of them had risen and 
slowly came towards the tent supporting between them a 
third, who sagged from their arms, head on chest, a woeful 
object. His friends allowed him to slide comfortably to 
ground, and the D.O. let his eyes rest on a gaping spear gash 
in the man’s thigh. 

* At it again, ‘mutumen banza,’” he snapped sharply. 
“The orders were that none leave camp. This country is 
‘tawai’—unhealthy for stragglers. This time they have 
got you.” 

The carrier, a thick-set Hausa, mumbled something in 
vague excuse, and his companions interpreted his inaudible 
words, saying that he had chased a cony into the rocks and 
had been speared as a matter of course. The D.O. scowled, 
calling for water and permanganate, with which he washed the 
wide-lipped wound, drew it together and strapped it roughly. 

‘“‘There is no such trouble-maker as the disobedient,” 
he growled. ‘‘ To-morrow we move on, and you will add to 
your friends’ burdens, since two of them must be lightened 
to bear you. Remember it, worthless one, and be off to 
your fire.” 

He called the corporal. ‘‘ To-morrow at the dawn you 
will go round the hill, making camp in the open country a 
little distance out, near water. You will not fire unless 
seriously attacked, for this is not war-palaver. All these” 
—he waved his hand round the camp—“ are in your charge. 
Let none stray from you and let me find everything correct 
when I arrive.” 
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The black N.C.O.’s face remained expressionless as he 
saluted. ‘‘ Zaki,’ he agreed, and then, ‘“‘ How many rifles 
to go with you?” 

‘“None but my own. The interpreter and I will cross 
the hill-top—it is the shortest way, and I have words to speak 
up yonder. That is all.” 

The soldier saluted again, turned with a smart stamp 
and faded into the falling dusk, while the D.O., calling for 
his bath, went into the tent to splash in coffee-coloured 
water, and thereafter to deal faithfully with the stringy 
fowl, the sweet potatoes, and the tinned fruit of a bush 
dinner. 

Darkness had come when his meal was ended. He sat 
out under the stars, looking thoughtfully up towards the hill, 
where in a saddle dip between two rising peaks large fires 
were burning. The entertainment had begun, and as he 
watched a group of naked figures bounded forward to the 
edge of the crest. Their silhouettes against the dancing 
flame stood sharply out ; they tossed wild arms aloft, grasping 
spear and shield; they stamped in the rhythm of some 
dance, then passed away in fresh gyrations. 

The cadence of skin drums reached his ears, rising 
crescendo to a wild burst of vibrating clatter, and died down 
again to the steady beat which went on and on in unending 
monotone. 

The stage was set three hundred feet above him and as 
many yards from where he sat, and he missed no detail of 
the savage show. 

The dancers had drunk heavily, were drinking still of 
their corn brew, and fantastically he found himself humming 
soundlessly to the drum-beats: “‘ A hot time in the old town 
to-night.” 

It interested him to watch the pagan progress of “‘ spoiling 
for a row.” He had seen it before—often—but the interest 
never failed. They were such children—-murderous children 
sometimes—-but children always. To-morrow there would 
be sore heads, sore tempers, ticklish to deal with in the 
aftermath of debauch, but he knew that in this case rifles 
would be but fans to start the sultry embers glowing, and 
everything depended on letting the grey ash of this night’s 
fires clog and smother to-morrow’s half-hearted will. 

For a long while he sat on and watched the frenzied 
course of their drunken orgy. At its height the throb and 
rattle of the drums crashed on in one unceasing rhythm, 
each hand sustaining with a marvellous endurance the 
rolling beat upon the tight-stretched skin. Harsh baboon- 
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like barks grated above the drum clash, and strident howls 
—yells, no doubt, of execration—came down to him as 
gang after gang hopped and danced in fury before the 
roaring fires, hurling threat with lung and gesture at his 
unseen self. 

Then the climax passed, and slowly the noise of drums 
and voices lessened and died down—with now and then 
a small spasmodic flare-up, quickly ended, as exhausted 
warriors dropped out and crawled away to the dark silence 
of their gruesome huts. 

The D.O. waited until the last tap faltered out in a 
futile, hardly audible beat, and silence and starlit night 
came down and clothed the hill-top. A little more he 
waited to be certain that no further movement was going on 
up there; then he got up and took a turn about his little 
camp. The dim figure of the sentry showed up against the 
horizon stars, alert and motionless. The carriers slept like 
dead men round the embers of their fire, and two other logs 
showed him where his servants rested. The cook fire 
spurted one small jet of flame from a burnt-out length of 
fuel; it seemed to wink comically at the inevitable end of 
the wild outburst which had gone on up there among the 
rocks; then it, too, died down and the night shut in on the 
silent camp. 


* * * * * 


The sleepers stirred and yawned themselves to sensibility 
as the morning star hung glowing on the eastern skyline. 
The air was still and sharply cold. The half-dead fires were 
raked together, coaxed with fresh fuel and set going; dark 
forms moved stiffly, striking tent and packing the last loads ; 
the dawn was coming fast. 

The D.O. on an upturned box drank down the last of his 
hot coffee, keeping an eye upon his little flock. He shivered 
in the raw cold, then got up and stamped about to get his 
blood moving. Dawn fanned suddenly on the sky, and in 
the half-light he gave the word to start. Quietly the men 
picked up their loads, fell into line and filed off with their 
escort towards the north-west. The corporal stayed to 
take his final instructions, listening to them with an un- 
moved face; then slapping his rifle butt in a last salute, he 
turned and hurried after the disappearing carriers, leaving 
the two hill climbers alone. 

The D.O. glanced up at the silent mass of rocks above 
him, picked up his sporting Mannlicher, and to the interpreter 
said curtly, ‘“‘Show me the path.” He was not feeling 
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communicative at that early hour. In silence they crossed | qu 
the broken ground, fording a small stream which wet the hu 
white man’s feet so that he swore at the aching cold of the tol 
water round his toes. Then he climbed, scrambling on a 
ladder track which went up like the side of a house, hand as) 
over hand with heaves and pulls and scanty foothold on the su 
bare slanting rock. 
They reached the lip of the saddle-back quite suddenly, 


drew themselves over it and stood up to take their bearings, cr 
What they saw was picturesque, almost theatrically tr 
scenic in its effect. The saddle-back was a level square of fr 


hard-beaten ground roughly fifty yards by fifty. At either 
end the hill curved upwards, gradually at first and then th 
more steeply, with both the slopes clustered with groups of al 


round huts built of rough-set stones and rocks, each capped it 
with conical roofs of grass. Thirty or forty of these groups, Ww 
like pieces of honey-comb, clung a few yards from each p 
other on the rocky ground, rising one above another till the Pp 


hill-peaks become bare rock. At the farther edge of the b 
square, like the drop scene at the back of a stage, ran a wall 
of loose-piled rock, and above it nothing but the pale blue w 
early morning sky. It gave the effect of steep descent on t 
the other side. t 
The heaped ashes of two huge fires of yesternight lay r 
like mounds of grey-white snow; from one of them a thin r 
straight stem of smoke was rising unbroken into the cold 8 
air. Earthen pots, some smashed, some leaning drunkenly V 
on their sides, were scattered everywhere, with dippers 
fashioned from the small climbing gourds which crept on . 
every hut-roof. Over against the stone wall a solitary man § 
of Tangalam lay sleeping off the excesses of the night. 
Otherwise the stage was empty. 1 
The D.O. signed to his companion to follow him, and 
moving quickly across the open space the two bent down 
and seized the sleeper each by an arm, dragging him 
unresisting to a smooth round knob of basalt where the 
D.O. sat, the man propped up before him. | 
Knuckling the kinky head into some sort of conscious- 
ness, he did a little rapid thinking. The whole thing was 
a gamble—and a quick one. Inside five minutes it would 
be over one way or the other. Up in those silent huts were 
lying a hundred men or more, soon to be wakened into 
action. 
Everything depended on how the savage brains would 
start to work, which passion would predominate, whether 
impulse would be concerted. There was practically no 
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question of the use of force: Six cartridges against a 
hundred spears—a futile proposition. For the rest—the 
tongue ! 

‘Which are the chief’s huts?’ he bade the interpreter 
ask. The bleared, bloodshot eyes of their captive glared 
sullenly as he pointed. 

“Call him. Shout—shout louder.” 

Then things happened. There was a stirring in the 
crannies of the huts; vague forms moved about the en- 
trances, and more than one repulsive face peered sulkily 
from the rocks. 

An arrow flickered from somewhere, another and another ; 
the last one struck the smooth rock on which the D.O. sat 
and fell back with blunted point against his leg. He picked 
it up. The greeny-brown scum of strophanthus smearing 
was fresh and sticky on barb and shaft. Too near to be 
pleasant. He rapped once more on the thick skull of his 
pagan hostage. “‘ Tell them to cease that at once lest ill 
befall them.”’ 

The man shouted loudly, urgently, but the only answer 
was another arrow, and a spear which fell short and slithered 
towards them on the hard earth. The District Officer 
turning on his hard seat fired a round over the huts on his 
right, another to his left. The reports crashed out and 
rolled back and forth between the two peaks above. Dead 
silence followed, and all movements ceased. The black 
warriors had skipped into the crevices among the boulders. 

** Now call once more for the chief—what is his name ? 
—Folata. Bid Folata come forth. There shall be no more 
gun-talk if he obeys.” 

The interpreter this time raised his voice. He broke 
into a rapid patter of exhortation; he gesticulated wildly 
and moved forward for a pace or two. Presently he ceased, 
and for an endless time—while one might count twenty 
slowly—the issue hung. The scale was finely balanced— 
less than a hair might turn it either way, while the slow 
seconds passed. Eight times out of ten, perhaps, with these 
primitive men the answer would be a storm of arrows; in 
the other two it might be flight or sullen acquiescence—one 
never knew. 

And they came. 

The white man watched a dozen naked forms come 
hesitatingly out, descending slowly behind an aged, wrinkled 
specimen, a dried-up monkey of a man who walked still 
with a springy step despite his age; he watched them squat 
upon their hams before him, gathering double handfuls of 
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the dry earth and pouring it upon their heads, in pantomime 
of submission. 

** Greeting, Folata, it is time.” 

** Elephant,” the old man answered mumbling. 

“For fools there is always useless war; for wise men 
peace. You have chosen well, I think.” 

** Elephant,’ came in a relieved chorus from every throat, 
and again the grey earth spouted high and fell in showers 
upon heads and shoulders. 

“It is well—and now we talk—of many things ’—and 
talk they did. 

Mostly it was one-sided—facts and home-truths presented 
in a simple way to suit their simple intellects. Nor was it 
long extended. 

The District Officer could sympathize with their present 
state—the “‘ morning after the night before”’ feeling which 
was upon them all. 

It was unwise to make them restive, to rub in too forcibly 
the heinousness of their crime in openly defying the great 
**Government.’’ He looked down on his group of sorry 
children, and for the life of him he could not help smiling as 
the old song came into his mind, “‘... and when they told us 
in the morning what we’d done the night before.”’ Penitence 
was there—it was enough. 

He rose. ‘“ You think that I have come to collect the 
taxes,”’ he told Folata, “‘ the taxes which all wise men must 
pay. You are wrong. There will be no tax to pay this 
year—if the big men of Tangalam come down this evening 
to my camp to listen to my other words.’’ He looked 
significantly at the chief, and was answered by a gleam of 
intelligence in the old man’s eyes. ‘“‘ But,” he went on, “I 
am wearied by the climb you have forced upon me to-day. 
I will go down to my camp unburdened.” 

He handed his rifle to one stalwart youth, his helmet to 
another, two more received his pouch and pipe, a fifth some 
other trifle. ‘‘ This evening when the sun lies so”—he 
indicated the hour upon the horizon—“ let the elders of 
your town come down to me for further talk. These youths 
will return within the hour to tell you of my safe arrival.” 
He turned, and signed to them to lead the way down the 
other side of the hill, and with a gesture of farewell walked 
slowly after them. Half-way down he looked back and up; 
the rocks were crowded with quiet and curious observers. 

Towards evening he was in his chair again in the new 
camp waiting for the last small act in the comic drama. A 
hitch would spoil the little play, and hitch was always 
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possible. There had been time for consideration of the 
bluff to enter those primitive brains. For he had bluffed 
them right enough that morning. He marvelled now at 
the ease of it, but he did not wish that they should call the 
bluff and spoil his game. 

He knew, none better, how easily the fat might have 
been in the fire—one spurt of bitter rage, the dregs of last 
night’s debauch—one flare of co-ordinated action, and his 
number had been up. The kind of thing which had hap- 
pened before to men whom he had known, and the end—well, 
the end had been discovered in a few well-picked bones. 

Even now if they had thought better of it and refused 
to show submission to the feeble force which sat here on the 
open plain the game would have been lost from his point of 
view. Danger there was none or little. Six rifles could 
stall off an attack out here and get away with it. But the 
main object would have failed. Looking back over those 
minutes passed in the tension of uncertainty, he remembered 
marking how his words, spoken with reiterated slowness, 
had permeated with a progress still more slow the fuddled 
pagan brains. With a patience born of long experience he 
had drummed into them the futility of disobedience, and 
he believed they had understood. 

But now was to be the test—the proof. Would they 
come down to him, as he had ordered? The D.O. scanned 
with his glasses the harsh grey rocks now red with the 
setting sun. No movement up there—no sign of their 
obedience. 

He glanced aside about the little camp. It was as 
yesterday. The army cleaned its rifles, the carriers ate, the 
cook prepared another meal. Except that they faced the 
hill from another point of the compass, seeing a different 
contour, there was no difference. 

But when he turned his eyes once more towards the hill 
he saw a dark string of moving figures twisting in and out 
among the sunlit rocks and lowering themselves from ledge 
to ledge. He had won the game. 

The men of Tangalam were coming down. 


A. C. G. Hastrneos 


DELUSIONS CONCERNING DEER FORESTS | Ma 


WHEN a prophet begins to make the alarming discovery § 
that he no longer receives from his old followers the honour | of 


which he thinks is due to him, he may perhaps take it into J the 
his head to travel a little farther afield. It may have been § gfe 
some such feeling as this that prompted Mr. Lloyd George § 2 ' 
a short time ago to go all the way to Inverness rather than § sh‘ 
to Limehouse to announce his new land campaign. But, be § °™ 
that as it may, the Highlands of Scotland have long been § thi 
considered a tempting and promising field for the agrarian § Wh 
agitator. There are still in that part of the country a con- § tt 
siderable number of people who, in a condition more or less of 
of poverty, cling tenaciously to a poor soil, and the man an 
whose life is spent in a bitter struggle to force a meagre 
living out of a poor soil, under an inclement sky, seems to 
be peculiarly liable to fall a victim to the plausible promises 
of the political adventurer. Then in the Highlands there 
are the deer forests, which have always been a favourite , 
theme with the man who is trying to make political capital t 
out of the land question. More than a million acres lying st 
waste to provide a few weeks of sport for some “ bloated in 
aristocrat battening on the sweat and groans of an oppressed re 
and down-trodden people.” Why not nationalize or even E 
confiscate the deer forests, and turn into them the denizens h 
of the overcrowded slums of Glasgow to earn a wholesome, c 
happy living on the land. “ The land for the people”’ is 
a very alluring cry, and here we have hundreds of thousands 
of acres, which, to recall the slogan of a former day, might 
provide “three acres and a cow’”’ for thousands of families. 
It was only quite recently that a great London daily, in search 


of some cudgel with which to belabour its political opponents, 
told us with well-feigned seriousness that “ for a tiny fraction 
of the money we have poured into Mesopotamia and Persia 
we might have peopled the northern glens anew.” All this 
may of course be very effective as an appeal to the prejudices 
of the ignorant, but there is neither help nor truth in it. 
Some years ago the Marquis of Tullibardine, as the present 
Duke of Atholl then was, invited some would-be land law 
reformers, who were proposing to people the deer forests 
afresh with an industrious and thriving population, to visit 
his father’s deer forests, in order to pick out suitable places 
for the homes they were so eager to establish. Men were 
carefully chosen by the land law reformers for this purpose, 
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and every possible help was placed at their disposal by the 
Marquis; but the result was that they failed to find, within 
the bounds of the Duke’s deer forests, a single spot where 
they thought it possible for a family to live in anything like 
reasonable comfort on what they might be able to force out 
of the soil. During the war I had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of a Canadian officer of high rank, whose 
great grandfather was supposed to have been evicted from 
a West Highland glen. As a matter of fact, I was able to 
show him that his ancestor had not been evicted, but had 
emigrated of his own accord. One of the things to which 
this Canadian was looking forward was a visit to the place 
where his ancestors had lived for generations. According to the 
traditions preserved in his family, as among the descendants 
of many an old Highland emigrant, the ancestral home was 
an earthly paradise where 


. . . there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


The longed-for visit took place, unfortunately, during a 
stretch of rough Atlantic weather, of which there is so much 
in the West Highlands. I met him a few days after his 
return and asked him what he thought of his ancestral home ? 
His only reply was that he was thankful his great-grandfather 
had been evicted from it. Nevertheless, there are under 
certain circumstances endless stores of delight among the 
Highland mountains and by the sounding seashore, more 
especially for the man who is a lover of Nature in her grander 
and wilder moods. But for such delights the man who has 
to force his living out of an unfriendly soil has probably 
little time and less inclination. Familiarity breeds contempt 
even for Nature in her grander aspects, and to the man who 
is compelled to earn his scanty portion by dint of toil among 
barren inhospitable hills the cultivated fields of the tame 
domestic lowlands are far more beautiful than the roaring 
cascade or the purple and gold of the snow-capped mountain. 
In any case, it is not usual for the man who has left a small 
holding in a Highland glen, or by a rocky Highland seashore, 
to return to his old life again if he can possibly help it. His 
heart may be in the Highlands, but he prefers to keep his 
body somewhere else. Those who talk about peopling the 
Highland glens with an industrious, prosperous, and happy 
peasantry do not tell us where that peasantry is to come from, 

Notwithstanding all that has been said by a certain class 
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of agitators about the inequity of deer forests, the area of 
land under deer is gradually increasing, for political agitation 
is powerless against the working of economic law. Sheep 
farming on these inhospitable wilds evidently cannot be 
made to pay as things are now, and there is nothing for it 
but to let or sell the land to those who are prepared to pay 
for it, and are able to make some use of it. The man who 
can afford the luxury of a deer forest must not only possess 
a deep purse, but must be prepared to put his hand into it 
very freely. He has to employ more men, and that at much 
higher pay than a sheep farmer would or could do. The 
work of the deer forest is usually easier and much more 
pleasant than that of the sheep farm. It is to a great extent 
limited to fine weather, and makes no call upon those engaged 
in it to face the fierce blizzards of winter on bleak hills and 
moorlands, as hill shepherds often have to do. Those who are 
brought up to the work of the deer forest often become 
deeply and intelligently interested in such Nature studies 
as are provided by their surroundings, and are frequently 
the most delightful of companions on moor or mountain. 
Some of them acquire a taste for sound reading, and I 
have known such a thing as a deer-stalker being sent for 
to be consulted with regard to some literary or historic 
argument or dispute in his master’s drawing-room. For a 
man living in reasonable comfort and not oppressed with 
care or toil the free open life of the deer forest is wholesome 
for mind and body alike. The old-fashioned deer-stalker 
usually belonged to a good social class as things went in the 
Highlands, and it would not be easy to find anywhere a 
body of men whose families have turned out so well, according 
to their means and opportunities, as the families of many 
a deer-stalker. His country would not be any the better for 
his disappearance. In fact we could dispense much more 
profitably with the political adventurer. For the last half- 
century or more it has been the deer-stalker more than any 
other man that has set the standard of fashion in various ways 
among the peasantry of the Highlands. It used to be the 
ambition of the better-class crofters to build for themselves 
a house like the one provided for him. They copied his 
deer-stalking costume in every detail. They copied the 
manners and the English which he learned from his master, 
and the good class of servants, many of them English, which 
the old-fashioned nobleman and his lady brought with them 
for the shooting season had a refining influence upon the 
young men and women that were brought into contact with 
them. 
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Between forty and fifty years ago there was a good deal 
of agrarian unrest and disturbance in the Highlands, caused 
to a large extent by the infection of the condition of things 
at that time in Ireland. And so in 1883 a Royal Commission, 
with Lord Napier as Chairman, was appointed “ to inquire 
into the condition of the Crofters and Cottars in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, and all matters affecting 
the same or relating thereto.” The Commission dealt with 
the question of deer forests, and after a very exhaustive 
inquiry their finding was that not only did the proprietors 
derive pecuniary benefit from the deer forests, but that either 
through the proprietors themselves or their shooting tenants 
substantial benefits accrued also to other persons resident 
in the district, and this in various ways which lack of space 
prevents from being mentioned here. No class of people 
benefited more from the proximity of a deer forest than a 
crofting population, and this fact formed, in the judgment 
of the Commissioners, the most interesting of all the con- 
siderations submitted to them in connexion with this part 
of their inquiry. It will thus be seen that the truth with 
regard to deer forests is quite the opposite of what we are 
usually told by the political adventurer. 

As far back as 1722 some Highland emigrants were enlisted 
at Inverness for Georgia, in America, so that emigration 
from the Highlands and Islands, mainly because of poverty 
and want of employment, has been going on now for the last 
two hundred years; and when we find, for instance, that 
two parishes in the west of Inverness-shire were able to 
send four hundred recruits to America during the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63) without any interference with the labour of 
their crofts or farms, and that it was the same also in 
various other parts of the Highlands, it becomes obvious 
that the removal of some of the surplus population was 
really a blessing and not the blighting curse which it has so 
often been represented to have been. Many Highland 
soldiers settled in America atter the Seven Years’ War, 
and during the next few years large numbers of their country- 
men followed them, until the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence in 1775 put a stop for some time to the tide of 
emigration. It may be mentioned that during the war the 
Highland emigrants, to a man, remained loyal to Britain, 
and greatly distinguished themselves by their courage and 
valour in battle, as well as by their constancy in the loss 
and suffering brought upon them by the unsuccessful issue 
of the war. It may further be mentioned that after the war 
the home Government made no effort whatever on behalf 
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of the loyalists, but left them to their fate, as has recently 
been done with the Irish loyalists. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the chief 
industry of the Highlands was the rearing of black cattle, 
but about the middle of the century it was found that sheep 
farming would pay better, and between 1760 and 1780 
many landlords began to clear away the smaller tenantry 
in order to form large sheep farms, which by 1815 had become 
very nearly universal all over the Highlands. Meantime 
the best and most enterprising of the people were emigrating 
to America of their own accord. It was not for deer but for 
sheep that people were cleared off the land, but sheep farming 
was not the sole cause of the clearances. Perhaps the chief 
cause, and the one which underlay all others, was the decay 
of the clan system, and the inability of landlords and chiefs 
to provide any longer for the necessities of their people, whose 
numbers increased so much during the peaceful and settled 
conditions following the Battle of Culloden in 1746 that a 
livelihood for all of them in their old homes had become an 
utter impossibility. Besides, there was a spirit of unrest 
abroad among the people, and many were prompted to seek 
new homes, partly by love of adventure, and partly by a 
desire to share in the rumoured wealth of the New World 
of which the soldiers who had served in the Seven Years’ 
War brought back such glowing accounts. Thus the exodus 
from the Highlands went on in spite of the efforts of many 
landlords and ministers to prevent it. Those who tried to 
discourage emigration were only accused of acting against 
the interests of the common people, by endeavouring to keep 
up a supply of cheap labour at home. At the same time, 
while there was this outflow of the better-to-do and more 
enterprising, there is overwhelming evidence of a deplorable 
condition of things among the poor, who were living in a 
chronic state of destitution, and of whom in years of famine, 
as for instance in 1782, hundreds were starved to death. It 
was not an unusual thing for people, who could not pay their 
passage to America, to sell themselves in sheer desperation 
to the captains of ships, by whom they were resold to the 
plantations. They preferred bondage in a strange land to 
death by starvation in their own. This was evidently a 
condition of things that could not be allowed to go on, and 
there is no reason to think that landlords could have acted 
any better than they did. 

We have many pathetic accounts of the departure of 
companies of emigrants from their old home—perhaps the 
only spot on earth that many of them had ever seen—to 
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seek a new and unknown one on a wild and distant shore 
beyond the Atlantic main. There was the last Sunday at the 
parish church, the prayers and the exhortations of the old 
minister, who was in a very real sense the father of his people, 
and whose sympathies had been ever with them in their 
joys as well as in their sorrows. But the parting was just as 
sad for those who were going of their own accord as for the 
starving and the evicted. In either case it was usually a long 
and last farewell, for in those days the voyage even to America 
was long and arduous, and the emigrant had little chance of 
ever seeing his old home again. 

Up to the present the Highland agrarian agitator has 
always professed to belong to the Liberal Party, and there 
are few subjects on which he has been accustomed to dilate 
with such well-feigned indignation and unctuous relish as 
the wickedness, the cruelty, the oppression of the Tory 
laird, who evicted an industrious, prosperous, and happy 
peasantry from the land to which they had an inalienable 
right, and converted a smiling country into a desolate wilder- 
ness. As an incontrovertible matter of fact it was not the 
Tories but the Whigs who carried out those later drastic 
clearances which left such bitterness of feeling behind 
them, as, for instance, in Strathnaver, Sutherland, in 1819. 
And this they did on the Whig and Liberal principle, brought 
into prominence by Adam Smith and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, that land and people on it are but the raw material of 
wealth, and so when large sheep farms were found to pay 
better than a ‘“‘ happy peasantry ” the advocates of progress 
showed no hesitation in clearing off the peasantry wherever 
they could, in order to make way for sheep. The Tory chief 
may have had his faults, but, whether wisely or not, he was 
anxious to keep the people on his land. In 1786, when 
Glensheil, in Ross-shire, was out of lease, and the proprietor, 
Lord Seaforth, was offered triple rent for it by sheep farmers, 
he absolutely refused, declaring that he would never prefer 
sheep to men. “I have lived in woeful times,” said an 
Argyll chief in 1788. ‘‘ When I was young the only question 
asked concerning a man of rank was how many men lived on 
his estate? Then it was how many black cattle it could 
keep? but now it is how many sheep will it carry?” The 
peace of 1815 was followed by a depression in sheep farming, 
and shortly afterwards the sheep-runs began to be converted 
into deer forests. It is not right, however, to suppose that 
there were no deer forests in the Highlands before then. 
There had always been deer forests in the Highlands, and 
there were many of them even when sheep farming was at 
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its height, but about this time the number was largely 
increased, not only because of the decline in sheep farming, 
but because of the enormous prices or rents which it now 
became the fashion for wealthy men to pay for them. 

It is, as already stated, the custom of those endeavouring 
to make political capital out of the land question to tell us 
that the Highland glens were at one time inhabited by an 
industrious, prosperous, and numerous peasantry. Let us, 
therefore, consider the actual facts as shown by a careful 
study of the condition of the people at that time. We have 
very carefully calculated estimates of the population of 
Scotland in 1755 and again in 1795, and it is interesting 
to note that, in the Highland counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
and Ross, where clearances had taken place, and sheep farm- 
ing had been extensively introduced, the population increased 
from 170,440 in 1755 to 200,206 in 1795—an increase of about 
11 per cent. ; whereas, for instance, in the counties of Elgin, 
Banff, and Aberdeen (exclusive of the city), where the small 
tenantry and the old-fashioned husbandry had been allowed 
to continue undisturbed, the population during those forty 
years decreased from 172,261 to 163,261, showing a decrease 
of more than 5 per cent. As regards the question of popu- 
lation then, the effects of the clearances do not seem to have 
proved so disastrous as the stagnation which eventually 
set in among the people that were allowed to continue 
undisturbed in their old primitive ways, and in squalid 
surroundings and increasing penury. It was usually in such 
districts that the most hopeless poverty prevailed, and that 
the peasant population first began not only to diminish 
but to disappear entirely. 

The sanitary conditions in which the people lived were 
not only offensive to all modern ideas, but disgusting in the 
extreme. The evidence, submitted to Lord Napier’s Com- 
mission in 1883 showed that, within the memory of men who 
at that time were still in the prime of life, the houses were 
of the meanest description— peat-smoked, filthy hovels ” 
built of turf or mortarless stone, and very often consisting 
of only one apartment, with the cattle accommodated at 
one end and the family at the other, and the hens roosting 
on the rafters overhead. The manure was allowed to accum- 
ulate during the winter months up to a height of from one 
to two feet, and there was no drain to carry off the liquid. 
The removal of this manure on to the land in spring-time, 
which was often done by women in creels on their backs, set 
free noxious and poisonous gases which only those inured to 
them from their youth could bear. Even then spring work 
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was sometimes followed by a pestilence which has been called 
“dung fever,” and to which many victims succumbed. 
There was very often no window in the house, so that, when 
the one door which served tor the cattle as well as for the 
family was closed, the only source of daylight was a hole 
in the roof for the smoke to escape by. 

When a crofter got all the good he could out of the 
adjacent ground, he removed the door and rafters from his 
hovel, which at once became a ruin, and rebuilt it somewhere 
else, using the grassy, fertile ground as material. In this way 
the same man might in his lifetime destroy several patches 
of ground by removing the turf, and leave several ruins 
behind him. These ruins have sometimes been mistaken, 
as proofs of occupation by a numerous population. The 
food of those people was scanty and poor, and many of them 
lived in a state of chronic destitution. Their dress was 
rude and rough, and very often ragged. The women especially 
were usually barefoot, and most of the rough work, even 
out of doors, was left to them. Of the men it was said that 
indolence was their sole enjoyment. It would be a mistake, 
however, to think that they were not happy. They knew 
no other life. They loved their songs and their tales, and the 
glen or the seashore, with which their family memories and 
traditions had been associated for generations. They could 
see no necessity for change. Why should they obey an 
order from any landlord to change a condition of things 
which satisfied their ancestors, who were better men and 
women than they? Every attempt, then, on the part of 
a landlord to effect any improvement was bitterly resented, 
and it was only as the result of stern and sometimes very 
harsh treatment that people could be made to change from 
their barbarous and squalid ways. Such then was the 
Golden Age which, in return for votes, the political demagogue 
promises to restore to the Highlands. 

Under these conditions there was, as might be expected, 
a very high intant mortality. Adam Smith says he had 
frequently been told that it was not an uncommon thing in 
the Highlands for a mother “to have borne twenty children 
and not to have one alive,” so that only the fittest survived, 
and grew up into healthy manhood. By the aid of the medi- 
cal and sanitary officer infant mortality has been greatly 
reduced; but only for congenital weakness to assert itself 
later on, as, for instance, in the island of Lewis, where con- 
sumption has become so alarmingly prevalent among the 
adult population. Between adult consumption and infant 
mortality there is not much to choose. It would almost 
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seem that Nature—“ so careful of the type she seems, so 
careless of the single life ’—will not be foiled of her purpose, 
but, being as indifferent to pity as she is to cruelty, wages 
her relentless warfare against the feeble and the unfit. 

During the sitting of Lord Napier’s Commission in 1883 
attention was specially directed to a glen in Ross-shire, in 
which the late Sir Alexander Matheson provided eight 
farms, sufficiently large for a family to live on in reasonable 
comfort. Most of the men selected for tenants were shepherds 
of intelligence and character. They were the type of men 
who so often emigrated of their own accord in search of new 
homes. In this glen, then, they settled down, did well, and 
reared enterprising families. But these families did not 
take altogether kindly to the life led by their fathers. Some 
sought other fields of enterprise at home, others emigrated, 
most, if not all, of them doing well. Farming in a Highland 
glen was poor work compared with the varied possibilities 
of other parts of Scotland and of the British Empire, and 
the glen which in 1883 was held up, apparently with good 
reason, as a model of what might be done in scores of other 
Highland glens, has been deserted and has been added to 
a deer forest. Sir Alexander Matheson made very real 
efforts at great expense to make life on the land attractive 
for worthy and enterprising people; but those efforts, which 
at first seemed so successful, have ended, or are ending, more 
or less in disappointment and failure, for it is impossible for 
the best meaning of landlords to check the present-day ten- 
dency to desert the land for some other way of living. 

As a matter of fact it would not be easy to find in our 
social history any class of landlords who have made more 
sincere efforts to develop the meagre resources of their 
estates, and to improve the conditions of their people, than 
some of the Highland landlords have done, and that some- 
times to their own financial ruin. But these are things which 
are never mentioned by demagogues touting for votes, whose 
stock-in-trade is far too often an endless appeal to the envy 
and selfishness of the mob. Even in England at the last 
General Election some labour candidates, in their bid for 
the agricultural labourers’ vote, endeavoured to stir up 
a bad feeling against squires and large farmers by lurid but 
more or less imaginary descriptions of Highland evictions. 
It was shown in the evidence submitted to Lord Napier’s 
Commission that the late Sir James Matheson, of Lewis, 
spent £259,218 in his well-meant efforts to develop the 
resources of that island, and to improve the condition of the 
people; yet no family had more abuse heaped upon it than 
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his during the agrarian unrest of that time. Nor have 
the late Lord Leverhulme’s efforts in that island been any 
more successful. The Report of Lord Napier’s Commission 
mentions enormous sums of money spent on improvements 
in the Highlands by some of the gentlemen whom the Com- 
missioners examined. When, at that time, the head of a 
historic and highly distinguished Highland family, which 
is happily still in possession of the ancestral home, was 
taunted on being an absentee landlord, his explanation was 
“that I have been so, except for six weeks of my summer 
holiday, is indeed true, but the cause is well known, though 
perhaps not to the Chairman of the Commission. The 
famine years of 1847 and 1848 found me at home. Every 
morning, when food became scarce, hundreds of people 
awaited my appearance at the Castle door. I had at the 
time large supplies of meal for my work-people, but these 
were soon exhausted, and I went to Aberdeen for more. 
I only did what other men similarly circumstanced would 
have done, but the strain was too great .. . I was myself 
utterly ruined and forced to get work in London and to live 
there.” But when, after a distinguished career in the public 
service which gave him the highest qualifications for par- 
liamentary duties, this man’s son became, at a recent General 
Election, a candidate for his native county, he was rejected 
for a sheer adventurer. Other Highland families have had 
similar experiences, showing the difficulty of successful 
dealing with some of our social troubles. Politics always 
seem to bring out the worst in otherwise sensible and attrac- 
tive people, and have proved anything but an unmixed 
blessing to the people of the Highlands. 

Meantime, so far as the mainland * is concerned, the High- 
land land question is gradually working out its own settle- 
ment, and it is not easy to see what more can be done for 
the people by agrarian legislation than has already been 
done by the Crofter Act of 1886, which was the outcome of 
Lord Napier’s Commission. This act has encouraged the 
crofter to carry out improvements of various kinds; but the 
consolidation of small holdings into larger ones, as people 
desert the land and crofts become vacant, goes slowly but 
surely on, and will probably continue to do so, until only 
fairly sized farms are left. Thus, then, the land question is 
solving itself under the relentless pressure of economic law. 
No doubt it would be a good thing, from every point of view, 
if as many as possible of the best and most enterprising 


* It may be different in some of the islands, especially in the island of Lewis. 
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men could be induced to remain at home, in occupation of 
reasonably sized portions of such land as may be suitable 
for the rearing of families in the comforts and amenities of 
modern civilized life, and so much the better, if this were 
done by mutual arrangement and agreement between land- 
lord and tenant, and with as little as possible of the blighting 
interference of the politician and the State. But to people 
the Highland glens again, as they were before clearances 
and emigration began, would not be desirable, even if it 
were possible. Not even the eloquence of a Welsh wizard, 
who “can make the thing that is not as the thing that is,” 
will ever persuade people who have once tasted wholesome 
life in any other part of the British Empire to go back to the 
life of a Highland crofter. 


ALEXANDER MACRAE 


— 


BACK TO BIMETALLISM 


WuEN I commenced to study the report of the recent 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, bi- 
metallism was not in my thoughts. Nor, so far as I am 
aware, does the report or the evidence refer to it except 
historically. But as I proceeded and dipped into the volumes 
of evidence and appendices, international bimetallism sug- 
gested itself as a remedy—indeed as a necessity—for our 
monetary troubles. The evidence appeared to me to show 
pretty conclusively that the gold standard is likely to 
prove, if it is not already proving, unequal to the work 
of reconstruction, production, and development necessary 
throughout the world ; that, so far as India is concerned, it is 
not by the “‘dethronement ” but by the full enthronement 
of the silver rupee that a permanent solution can be found ; 
and that not merely Indian but, still more urgently, world 
conditions are calling out for aid such as silver should be able 
to afford. 

The bimetallism of our time should be more comprehen- 
sive than that of over fifty years ago. The leading nations 
of the world should agree to issue currency against either 
gold or silver bullion at a fixed ratio; and should also be 
prepared to re-exchange their currency for gold or silver 
bullion at the option of the holder at that ratio. If the 
ratio were, let us say, 20 to 1, then, subject to slight market 
fluctuations, 20 ounces of silver would be equal to 1 ounce 
of gold the world over, for practically all nations would be 
prepared to exchange the one for the other on that basis. 
There was a good deal of hair-splitting over the bimetallic 
controversies of the past, but some of the arguments have 
now become obsolete. The question of actual coinage is, in 
the main, a subsidiary one. The ultimate base on which 
credit rests is the bullion in the vaults of the Central banks 
and other issuers of currency. Bimetallism to-day would mean 
that these vaults would contain silver as well as gold, under 
a universal ratio and in free automatic action. 

It was the action of Germany after the Franco-Prussian 
War which led to the abandonment of bimetallism. Ger- 
many then decided to abandon silver and dispose of its 
stocks; to adopt the gold standard and acquire supplies 
of gold necessary for that purpose. Germany’s action was 
guided purely by what was conceived to be the national 
interest, without regard to its consequences upon the rest 
of the world. As the silver was thrown on the market, 
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there resulted a catastrophic fall in price from the old par 
of approximately 60d. per standard ounce. There followed 
the break-up of the bimetallic Latin monetary union; 
silver was demonetized in the United States; and the 
Indian mints were ultimately closed, resulting in the partial 
dethronement of the silver rupee. 

As to the effect of Germany’s action on world prices of 
commodities, I cannot do better than quote Sir Charles 
Addis, who, it will be remembered, was one of the leading 
protagonists of our return to gold. He gave evidence 
before the recent Commission and, referring to “‘ the disas- 
trous consequences which followed the monetary action 
taken by Germany,” he was asked : 


Chairman.—Will you explain what the consequences were ? 


Answer.—The effect upon world prices of a fall of 40 per cent. from 1874 
to 1896. It was the effect upon world prices which was so disastrous in my 
judgment—the effect produced by the gold accumulated by Germany and the 
sale of silver. 


During the six years from 1873 to 1879 Germany sold 
85,000,000 fine ounces of silver. This equalled one and a 
quarter times the world’s average annual production of 
silver during that period. Let us now compare this with 
the estimated amount of silver that would have had to 
be sold in order to carry out certain proposals which Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Financial Member, and prominent 
officials of the Finance Department in India, put forward 
for the consideration of the Commission. The silver rupee 
was to be no longer full legal tender, but only up to Rs. 50. 
Before this could be done the opportunity would have to 
be afforded to convert silver rupees into gold, which, along 
with bank-notes, also convertible into gold, were to con- 
stitute the future legal tender in India. It was estimated 
that 110 crores (a crore is equal to £750,000) of silver rupees 
would be presented for conversion, which, with 90 crores 
already in the currency note reserve, would make 200 crores. 
This would be equal to 687 million ounces of silver, or to 
nearly three times the world’s annual production, compared 
with Germany’s one and a quarter. The sales were to be 
spread over some ten years, and it was expected that 24d. 
per standard ounce would be realized. 

The sale of silver was only one side of the operation. 
There was also the acquirement of gold wherewith to ex- 
change the above 110 crores of silver rupees as well as to 
strengthen the currency reserve, which latter it was estimated 
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would require a further Rs. 27 crores, or in all £103 millions. 
£50 millions of this would be required within the first year, 
and £53 millions over a period of ten years. Thus, in regard 
to both silver and gold, India proposed to take a similar 
line to that adopted by Germany over half a century ago, 
and on a much larger scale. Abundant evidence was forth- 
coming to show that the world effect might be equally, if 
not even more, far-reaching. For example, there would be 
the effect on China. In his evidence Sir Charles Addis, 
who as Chairman of the London Committee of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank is in a special position to form an 
opinion, said : 


For a long time—for more than a generation—the Chinese have been pros 
foundly concerned with the instability of silver as a basis of credit and a store 
of value. Their fears have been increased by their isolation. 


And again : 


The immediate effect of the announcement that the Indian Government 
contemplated the sale of a large quantity of silver would be to throw out of gear 
the exchanges with China and, for a time, to paralyse trade with that country. 
There would be a tremendous disturbance of internal prices in China, a great 
shock to public confidence and, I should fear, unwise and panicky attempts to 
get out of the difficulty by resort to what, in present circumstances, would, I 
think, be unsuitable to China, namely, a gold exchange standard. 


But there is another aspect of the “ dethronement ” 
of the rupee, in its effect on silver hoards—so called. In 
the Report the Commissioners say : 


The people of India have from time immemorial placed their trust in silver 
as the medium of exchange and as their store of value. They are deeply in- 
terested in the value of silver bullion, and it is contrary to their interests to 
depreciate it. The present proposals would inflict heavy losses on the poorer 
classes, who have put their savings into silver ornaments, and who would find 
their stores of value depreciated by perhaps 50 per cent. by the action of the 
Government. 


This would not have been the first occasion, however, when 
the action of the Indian Government had upset the savings 
of the peoples of India. Previous to the closure of the 
mints in 1893 the tolah weight of silver and the silver rupee 
were practically of identical value. Rupees—as was the 
common practice—could be melted and turned into orna- 
ments which, in time of stress, could be reconverted into 
rupees with no great loss. Although the price of silver 
between 1871 and 1892 fell from about 60d. to about 40d. 
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per standard ounce, the rupee price remained round about 
Rs. 100 per 100 tolahs, for of course the Indian exchange 
fell with silver. At the present time the price of silver in 
India is only about Rs. 56 per 100 tolahs (wholesale). So 
that the depreciation on the great mass of silver ornaments 
acquired before 1893 is already not far short of 50 per cent. 
It is, indeed, difficult to resist the conclusion that the silver 
rupee is inextricably mixed up with the economic life of the 
peoples of India; that its depreciation has been a factor in 
the prevailing unrest ; and that its restoration to full value 
would be not only an act of justice but would have an 
important bearing upon both the economic and political 
development of India. 

For England, however, the vitally important question is 
the future course of commodity prices. Is this abandon- 
ment of silver and embracing of gold throughout the world 
going to bring about a fall in world prices similar, perhaps, 
to that which followed Germany’s action in 1871? I am 
not now referring specially to the proposals of the Indian 
officials, for they have been turned down by the Com- 
mission, but to the world position as it exists to-day, and 
as it may develop. From the evidence given before the 
Commission, I gather that in responsible quarters there is 
considerable uneasiness at the way things are tending. 
Two of the most important witnesses were Mr. Norman, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. Strong, the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
From Mr. Norman’s evidence I take the following : 


Europe and other countries, all of whom suffered to a greater or Jess extent 
during the war, are now gradually trying to climb back, not only to stability, 
but first of all to a gold exchange standard, and then eventually to a gold 


standard. 
* * * * x 


Tt requires for its fulfilment that there should be a certain amount of, as 
it were, surplus gold each year, and the pace with which this plan has been 
earried out during the last year or two—the only period during which it has been 
proceeding—has necessarily been somewhat retarded by the fact that there 
has been little gold available. The reason why there has been little gold avail- 
able on the whole is that of the supplies of fresh gold the greater part have gone 
to India. Therefore, already, on this basis, the stabilization of Europe, and 
to some extent including this country—but the stabilization of Europe, a very 
important thing for all of us and not alone for India—is dependent on having 
over a series of years a certain supply of gold by which those various countries 
can gradually substitute gold for valuta. 


Mr. Strong is still more outspoken. He is, in effect, the 
custodian of the surplus gold of the world, and his views 
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deservedly carry great weight. This from his evidence on 
the Indian plan : 


As to the external e/fecis involved in setting up the plan: (a) gold must be 
drawn either directly or indirectly from the United States. (b) Indirect with- 
drawal would follow upon the flotation of an Indian loan in Europe. The effort 
to protect European reserves would involve higher discount rates and drastic 
credit contractions, probably of such severity as to occasion a decline in prices. 
This train of events might threaten the maintenance of the gold standard in 
such European countries as have already adopted it, and defer its extension to 
other European countries. (c) Direct withdrawal of gold from the United 
States would create no credit difficulties, if the Federal Reserve Banks were 
willing to enlarge open-market investments to the full amount of the gold 
withdrawn—but such co-operation would be impracticable owing (1) to 
the damage which the plan would inflict upon American silver mines and 
the lead and copper mines from which silver is @ joint product. (2) To the 
present unfamiliarity of the American market with the financial position of the 
Indian Government, (3) and more important, on account of the fundamental 
defects in the plan itself, described in the testimony and here summarized. 


With regard to the large stock of gold in the United 
States, the Report of the Commissioners says : 


Bearing in mind these (other countries’) requirements, and also the internal 
absorption of gold for the growing needs of the United States itself, we consider 
the stock of ‘“‘ free ” gold in America cannot be regarded as superfluous and will 


probably be absorbed in a comparatively short time. 
And then we have also this from the Report : 


But the evidence which we have received, and in particular that from Pro- 
fessor Gustav Cassel and Mr. Joseph Kitchin, has convinced us that it would be 
most imprudent not to take into account the possibility, indeed the probability, 
that unless great economy is exercised in the use of gold, both in regard to its 
use as @ commodity and its use as money, we have to look forward to a prolonged 
period of steadily falling commodity prices throughout the world. 


Yet notwithstanding these opinions, the Commission 
proceeded to make recommendations which, although in a 
smaller degree than the Indian officials’ proposals, yet do 
give silver a further knock and increase the use of gold 
both directly and indirectly. Directly, inasmuch as some 
increase in the gold held in the Indian currency reserve 
would become necessary ; and indirectly, because the effect 
on silver increases the “‘fed-up”’ feeling with regard to it 
that already exists, which in turn increases further the 
demand for gold as an alternative, and not only in India 
but in other countries. A new bank-note is proposed which, 
unlike the present currency note, will no longer be legally 
convertible into silver rupees but into gold bullion. One- 
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rupee notes are to be issued. A central bank will not only 
buy and sell “spot” gold with a selling minimum of 400 
ounces, but, in the form of “Savings Certificates,” the 
Government will also sell gold by the tolah weight three or 
five years forward at a substantial discount. Silver rupees 
are, however, to remain full legal tender and be freely 
obtainable. The net result is that on the present currency 
basis the gold reserve would require to be strengthened by 
a minimum of £22,500,000 to be spread over ten years, 
plus what may be considered necessary to meet the forward 
sales of gold. With regard to silver, during the transi- 
tional period of ten years, a reduction of silver in the currency 
reserve from Rs. 85 crores, mostly coined, to Rs. 25 crores, 
that is, some 200 million ounces, is contemplated. If there 
is sufficient demand for silver rupees it will be met from this 
source. Jf, on the other hand, the various expedients I 
have just enumerated succeed in reducing the demand 
materially, the Indian Government would become a seller of 
the silver content of their stock of rupees. In the words of 
the Report : 


If, on the other hand, they are not wanted, and do not flow out of the issue 
department, they are clearly undesirable as a reserve asset, and should therefore 
be got rid of deliberately and be replaced by assets of a more eligible character. 


Thus in any case the Government of India would be 
out of the silver market as a buyer for many years to come, 
and may even become a seller of silver. It is very signi- 
ficant that since the Report was issued in August the price 
of silver, which, by the way, when some of the evidence was 
being taken was at 33d., has fallen from 29d. to 25d. per 
standard ounce, and is thus only ld. above the price at 
which the Indian officials estimated they would be able to 
sell 687,000,000 ounces ! 

The Commissioners were probably hampered by the 
terms of their reference. At any rate, they have been 
led into more than one inconsistency. In the extract I 
have quoted they tell us truly that the people of India “‘ are 
deeply interested in silver bullion, and it is contrary to their 
interests to depreciate it.” They then proceed to make 
recommendations of a depreciatory character regarding 
silver. Again, they urge the need for great economy in 
the use of gold both as a commodity and as money ; but their 
recommendations involve an increased demand for gold 
both directly and indirectly. It is indeed difficult to view 
this gold and silver question from any other than a world 
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standpoint. So viewed, and in the light of the very valuable 
information which the Indian Currency Report, Evidence, 
and Appendices afford, little can be found to give comfort, 
though there is much to cause apprehension. 

A fall in world prices, caused not by increased production 
but by the money factor—towards which the evidence 
seems to point—would hit England in two ways. In the 
first place, we are likely to experience extreme difficulty in 
effecting a reduction in money wages. As we are only too 
painfully aware, money wages in this country are not yet 
adjusted to existing prices. If, through the monetary 
factor, world prices are to fall farther, it looks as if England 
would be kept in continual hot water over labour troubles. 

In the second place, we would be hit—and heavily hit— 
over the enhanced burden of our national debt. Apart 
from our debt to the U.S.A., our internal debt measured in 
gold is actually greater than the combined internal debts 
of the United States, France, Italy, and Belgium, whose 
populations total some 200,000,000 against our 45,000,000. 
Assuming that the franc and lira were stabilized at 150, the 
approximate figures would be as follows : 


Great Britain = ree an he. .. £6,500,000,000 
U.S.A. ag ag ie: rr £4,000,000,000 
Less our debt to them pe £930,000,000 

£3,070,000.000 

France (internal) .. $% oh a ie .. £2,000,000,000 

Italy (internal) .. ig v ‘de 4 .. £780,000,000 

Belgium (internal) if Bd a vd ..  £270,000,000 


Our debt charge, which last year was £358,000,000, 
accounts for 43 per cent. of the budget expenditure com- 
pared with only 12 per cent. before the war, and it exceeds 
by £30,000,000 the revenue received from both Income 
Tax and Super-Tax. The Report of the Committee on 
the Debt presided over by Lord Colwyn is expected very 
soon, but whether it will indicate in a practical way how 
economies on a large scale are to be effected is doubtful. 
A condition precedent to effecting any material economies 
through debt conversion is a period of cheap money, to 
which the gold standard bars the way. 

England, which in the past has stood more or less aloof 
from the various attempts made by other countries to re- 
habilitate silver, should in her own interests now take the 
initiative in a movement towards international bimetallism. 
On the question of the ratio to be adopted between the two 
metals, under the Latin Union it was 15} to 1, while in the 
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United States it was 16 to 1. The ratio should, anyhow, 
be uniform, but, seeing the importance of India as an absorber 
of both gold and silver, would probably require to approxi- 
mate to the Indian rate of exchange. The Currency Com- 
mission, with but one dissentient, recommended that the 
Indian exchange should be stabilized at 1s. 6d. per rupee, 
which is the present rate. There was a good deal of dis- 
cussion, however, as to whether the rate should be ls. 6d. 
or ls. 4d., the dissentient member recommending the latter 
rate. Were a ratio of 20 to 1 adopted, equal to silver at 
51d. per fine ounce, the intrinsic value of the rupee would 
be almost exactly 1s. 54d. 

It may be urged that at 5ld. (equal to about 47d. per 
standard ounce) the production of silver would be stimulated 
to an extent that would not only keep prices of commodities 
from falling but cause them to rise, perhaps considerably. 
In passing one may remark that were world prices to rise, 
Britain, in view of her labour difficulties and the magnitude 
of her debt, would on the whole probably benefit. But 
it does not follow that there would be any large increase 
in the production of silver in consequence of the rise in price. 
As Mr. Joseph Kitchin and other experts point out in their 
evidence, silver is largely won with other metals, often as 
a by-product. The estimate is that only about one-third 
of the production is won from silver ores. Figures are given 
which appear to demonstrate how little the output of silver 
may be affected by price. Thus, for the five years to 
1914, the world’s output was 1,061 million fine ounces, the 
London price being 28-2d. per fine ounce. While for the 
five years to 1924 the output was 1,040 million fine ounces 
and the price 43d. Of course, the rise in the general price 
level, compared with the earlier period, has to be taken into 
account. 

Further, on the basis of annual production, silver would 
be considerably undervalued by the adopting of a ratio 
of 20 to 1, that is 51d. per fine ounce. 

For 1925 the production of the two metals was as follows : 

Fine Ounces. 
Gold, £80,000,000 = 18,820,000 
Silver at 51d., £51,000,000 = 240,000,000 


Thus the production of silver was only 12-5 ounces to 
1 ounce of gold. 

With regard to the consumption of silver, Mr. Kitchin 
gives the following estimates of annual consumption over 
the ten years 1926-35 : 
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Fine Ounces. 

Industrial arts we - a re .. 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 
India : 

Private imports .. as ri a .. 650,000,000 to 70,000,000 

Coinage (average) vag a - vis 30,000,000 
China ~ Ee de a = .. 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 
Coinage : 

Europe ye nye oe “i ye .. 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 

America .. ;. 2. a .% 15,000,000 

Africa 7 13 % ir b). i 5,000,000 

Rest of Asia ws +4 bie is ‘he 15,000,000 

Total expected annual consumption .. 230,000,000 to 300,000,000 


That so large a proportion of the production of silver 
depends upon the base metals should have in itself a 
stabilizing influence. As the production of copper and 
lead and zinc—all necessary for the economic progress of 
the world—increases there would be won at the same time 
a metal which, used as a basis for credit, would enable 
financial facilities also to be increased. Would not likewise 
the fact that 51d. per fine ounce could be obtained for 
silver tend to cheapen the price of the base metals whose 
by-product silver is ? 

Then again, bimetallism would exercise a stabilizing 
influence in connection with the demands of India for the 
precious metals, which are so important a factor. These 
demands not only vary in the total of gold and silver 
absorbed, but they alternate between the two metals. 
There are periods when the run is more on gold and other 
periods when it is more on silver. Under international 
bimetallism this alternation would have no effect upon the 
general credit situation, as it would be immaterial whether 
the world’s currency reserves held more silver and less gold 
or vice versa. 

There is also the question of the bimetallic countries 
opening their mints to the free coinage of gold and silver. 
This is not really necessary and, to begin with at any rate, 
is probably undesirable. There is, however, one exception, 
and that is India, which, as we have seen, occupies a special 
position. The silver rupee would be restored to its full 
silver value, and its coinage should be free and unrestricted. 
India, like the other nations, would also buy and sell gold 
as well as silver at the fixed ratio. But whether gold should 
also be coined is a matter for consideration. On the whole, 
I should be disposed to say “ yes.” Since the closure of the 
mints to silver in 1893, the Indian peoples have had to 
submit to frequent and even violent fluctuations in the 
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relative values of the two metals, which occupy so important 
a place as a vehicle for their savings and as a store of value. 
Without a doubt they must have been sorely perplexed 
and frequently exploited in consequence. Probably the best 
way to reassure them, and even in the long run to divert 
a portion of their savings into more profitable channels, would 
be for India to have free coinage of gold as well as silver. 
If, as a result, the Indian demand for a time ran on gold 
rather than on silver, it would suit the majority of the other 
nations, whose stocks of the white metal will require to 
be built up. 

I am now going to make a rather daring suggestion. 
The League of Nations might very appropriately take a 
hand in bringing about international bimetallism, and in 
turn bimetallism might become a powerful agent in helping 
the League of Nations. One of the objects of the League 
is the reduction of armaments. The cost of armaments, 
which is still great, is regarded as an insurance against 
some nation or nations stampeding. Now assume that the 
members of the League of Nations, having adopted bi- 
metallism, decided to hand over their stocks of gold and 
silver held against their currencies into the custody of the 
League, and held instead bullion certificates to be issued 
by the League. By so doing the nations would have really 
given valuable hostages for their future good behaviour. 
Fortified by this very tangible evidence that the nations were 
prepared to conform to the authority of the League, would 
not a material reduction in armaments be brought within 
the region of practical politics ? 

Under this plan minor economies could also be effected 
in the handling of bullion which would tend to limit fluctua- 
tions in the exchanges. Presumably Geneva would be chosen 
as the location for storing the greater part of the bullion— 
at any rate of the nations of Europe. London, where the 
large market for gold and silver is, would be a convenient 
centre for keeping what might be termed the working 
portion. The Bank of England would be the probable 
custodian for this working portion. The Bank, acting as 
agent for the League, would create a department for the 
issue of bullion certificates repayable in either gold or silver 
at the option of the holder, and in the ratio of 1 ounce of 
fine gold or 20 ounces of fine silver—assuming that to be 
the agreed-upon ratio. These certificates would be issued 
only to the central banks—the issuers of currency. Against 
its own notes the Bank of England would hold the League’s 
bullion certificates, as would the other central banks of 
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Europe. The Bank of England would buy or sell gold 
or silver bullion at the above ratio, and adjust its holding of 
League bullion certificates accordingly. 

A start might be made with League Certificates for silver 
only, which the Central banks could agree to hold in place 
of silver. Thus, for transfers of bullion between Central banks 
for balancing the exchanges, silver would in effect be very 
easy to handle instead of being more cumbersome than gold. 

It is probably indispensable that the United States 
should also adopt bimetallism. In view of the efforts 
which the United States have made from time to time to 
rehabilitate silver, and their large silver and base metal 
interests, to which Mr. Strong and other witnesses repeatedly 
referred, there is good ground for supposing that the United 
States might be favourable. Although the United States 
is not a member of the League of Nations, the Federal 
Reserve Bank could, of course, on its own account, buy or 
sell gold or silver at the arranged ratio. 

In the Scottish Highlands I have watched the passenger 
trains which, in the holiday season, are long and heavy, 
but they have two engines, for the Drumochter Pass, 
1,484 feet above sea-level, has to be climbed. I venture to 
suggest, nay urge, that if the Pass of Reconstruction is to 
be climbed and a breakdown avoided, it is likewise necessary 
to employ two engines—gold and silver. 


J. F. DARLING 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
THEATRE MANNERS 


(By a CoRRESPONDENT) 


THERE is constant complaint of the manners of London 
Theatre-goers who inconvenience their neighbours by 
coming in late and thereafter settle down to discuss 
their summer plans, or their domestic affairs, or 
maybe to explain the plot to one another. The critics 
of these nuisances insist that they are usually to be 
found in the more expensive seats, whose occupants 
might be expected to set a good example to less opulent 
sections of the audience, and that outside the ‘“ Stalls” 
and ‘“ Boxes” this “bad form” is practically unknown. 
It is no new grievance, though it has, doubtless, been 
aggravated since the war, when much money finds itself in 
the pockets of people who have never learnt how to behave 
and rather enjoy advertising their existence. I should 
be the last to apologize for any of them, though it is, perhaps, 
permissible to observe that the tardy appearance at plays 
of some Stall-holders is partly due to the fact that most 
pieces begin at about the hour at which they normally 
dine. It is naturally more difficult to collect a theatre 
party for a 7 p.m. dinner if on other nights its members are 
dining at 8.15 or 8.30. That is why, and not through any 
lack of consideration for their neighbours, “ Stalls ” are 
frequently late. For those more sensible persons who dine 
or sup or high-tea at a less fashionable hour it is obviously 
easier to be punctually in their places when the curtain 
rises. It is most unpleasant to be a late-comer and constrain 
people to get up in order to let one pass, but this necessity 
is due to the multiplication of Stalls by the management 
who allow little room for legs. I fear there is no remedy 
for the grievance, as Managers are already hard put to it 
to make both ends meet, and are obliged to fix their plays 
at the present hour in order to promote the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. The manners of the New Rich 
may, however, improve, as they become more accustomed 
to their possessions and realize their obligations. Drastic 
measures are proposed, but are unlikely to be adopted. 
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